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On the 1st of January, 1861, we commenced the Twenty-third annual volume of the Art-Journat. 

The extensive circulation of the Ant-Jovrnat is the result of a large expenditure of capital—which has been continually increased | 
year after year, so as to augment its value and secure its hold on public favour: its Proprietors and Conductors being fully impressed 
with the important fact that there is more difficulty in upholding than in obtaining popularity for any publication. 

Such of our readers as are old enough to compare the present condition of British Art, “Fine” and “ Industrial,” with its position 
when the Arr-JourwaL was commenced—in 1839—will not require to be told of the large and beneficial changes time has wrought. The | 
higher arts are now receiving extensive patronage: twenty years ago few painters or sculptors were ‘‘commissioned,” and it wasa 
rare event to find ten per cent. of the pictures of members of the Royal Academy “sold” at their annual exhibition. Manufacturers, | 
with a few honourable exceptions, hardly made pretence of reference to Art for instruction; content with the chances that occasionally | 
procured good results, and satisfied, for the most part, to follow in the steps of predecessors, without inquiry and without advance. | 

| 
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Various circumstances have combined to produce the gratifying and beneficial improvement of which the present epoch supplies 
abundant evidence ; it cannot be presumptuous to state that the Ant-Jovrnat has contributed largely to that progress on which the 
country, and, indeed, civilization, may be congratulated. 

_ Our Subscribers and the Public may rest assured that in no degree will the efforts of the Conductors of this Journal be relaxed. The 
Editor,-and his many valued coadjutors, will continue to labour, with heart and energy, to render it in all respects commensurate with the | 
growing intelligence of the age; to supply information upon every subject interesting to the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and 
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the Artizan : making it not only a record of all “news” concerning the Arts and their various ramifications,—a reporter of every incident 
it may be desirable to communicate,—but, by drawing on the resources of experienced and enlightened men, affording such information 
! and instruction as may advance the great cause of Art—teaching, while gratifying, its professors and those who pursue Art as a source of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

The Ant-Jounnat for the year 1861 has, therefore, been commenced with an earnest resolve to improve it by every available means, | 
and with all the advantages that resul i i i i “ | 
ivantages that result from long experience of the wants and wishes of its Subscribers, as well as with a grateful sense ) 

the support by which it has obtained the high position it occupies. : 
During the year 1861, the series of Engravings from Pictures in the Royal Collections (and for the permission to engrave which 


we are so much indebted to the gracious munificence of Her Muiest i igh Pri Consort) will be 
brought to a close, and will be succeeded by a ities of of Mdjeny Ce Que -ant ee ee 


SELECTED PICTURES FROM THE PRIVATE GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


This project has been liberally and considerably aided by collectors, and cordially assisted by many artists. Our selections have been 


made—we trust and believe with sound judgment—from th t i ions i i ; e so arranging as to 
obtain the co-operation of the best engravers—and of those a —— a ee ee tis 
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Subscribers are aware that « New Series was be i he ; i rded 
— ; gun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorde®, | 
hs Bot ote from the Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, six udiienn are now completed : while the series coutaining 
' po peg > Sp no in 1849 and ended in 1854—also consists of six volumes. Kither series may be obtained separately, 
esi. 7 De considered complete, there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumer. 
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) Covérs wad the Volumes of the Art-Journat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings _, 


We reply to every letter, requiring an 
atteation to anonymous communications. 


The Office of the Editor of th arate ~=- amenities gs — 
} / e Anrr-Jovrnat is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, wi ail Editorial communications 
' are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as usual, to 06, Piasonnts Row. 
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AN EXAMINATION 


INTO THE 


ANTIQUITY OF THE LIKENESS 
OF OUR BLESSED LORD. 
BY THOMAS HEAPHY. 


Part III. 


) ue instances of portraits 
7 in gold on glass patere, 
given in the last number 
of the Art-Journal, were 


of others, as best illus- 

trating the gradation or 

development of the especial cha- 

racteristics of the likeness of our 

7G, Lord, from that early period of the 

Italian church, when, owing, it is pre- 

+ sumable, to no authentic information on 

the subject existing in the locality, the 

likeness was represented under the con- 

ventional type of character of a Roman youth, 

till, thro i successive phases, each more de- 

veloped than the preceding, it attained to a 

fair resemblance (making allowance for minute 

scale and rudeness of workmanship) of the like- 
ness, as now recognised. 

It will be shown further on, that there is 
every reason to believe there existed in the East, 
from the earliest period of our era, portraits 
from which these were probably copied; but 
this question can hardly be entered upon, till 
it is established that these pictures on glass 
paterse may be, with something approaching cer- 
tainty, referred to the first age of the church. 

Fortunately, the question of the antiquity of 
works of Art found in the Roman catacombs, 
is beset with fewer difficulties than attaches to 
those of even a much later age. Closed to all 
access for centuries, and the very existence of 
these cemeteries being forgotten, their contents 
have escaped the corrosive effects of light and 
air, alteration by the restorer, and dispersion 
by the collector; and being only given to the 
world at an age when the acuteness of criticism 
rendered it impossible to invest them with a fic- 
titious or legendary history, they have thereby 
been shielded from the influences that have 
operated to deteriorate the value, and to cast a 
— shade of doubt on numberless works (of, 
probably, equal antiquity), not so protected. 

The range of time during which works of 
Art could have been placed in the catacombs, 
is necessarily limited. There is historic evi- 
dence that Pope Damasus closed the ceme- 
teries to interments, and to access generally, in 
the year 365; it therefore follows that, even 
if we allow the origin of the Italian church to 
date from a period closely following the resur- 
rection of our Lord, a few years more than 
three centuries comprise the extreme period 
during which they could have been executed ; 
it is probable, however, that this time should 





be much more circumscribed, as, in the nature 
of things, it is hardly probable that cemeteries 
could have been required for interments on any 
extensive scale, or that particular fashions of 
decorating sepulchres could have established 
themselves, till the church had existed for some 
years. Again, it is scarcely likely that sub- 
terranean cemeteries would have been resorted 
to, or the sepulchres embellished on any ex- 
tensive scale, after the conversion of the em- 
ire, when public attention would necessarily 
engrossed by the erection and adornment of 
the sacred buildings above ground. But, ad- 
mitting that the period of three centuries would 
apply to the general mass of works of Art in 
the catacombs, with respect to the glass pic- 
tures this time must be still further curtailed. 
Tertullian, who wrote about the year 160, 
makes mention of the portraits of our Lord as 
the good shepherd (see cuts 1 and 2), on the 
glass sacramental vessels of the “first Chris- 
tians,”’ thereby alluding to a practice of a time 
gone by. Also Eusebius, writing about the 
year 330, mentions the portraits of our Saviour 
and the apostles on the sacramental vessels of 
the primitive church, and states that the use 
of these glass chalices was discontinued, owing 
to an edict of the church, introducing those of 
metal in their place. That the cups from which 
the pictures in question were taken were such 
sacramental vessels, the inscriptions on them, 
the signification of their decorations, and the 
uses to which we find them applied, sufficiently 
attest. 

It has been held that the practice of bury- 
ing with vessels containing wine, was but the 
continuance of the pagan use of patere, under 
similar circumstances ; but the objection, even 
were it sustained, would be absolutely pointless, 








as it would but still further strengthen the con- 
clusion, that they were the sacred vessels of 
the church. The pagan certainly buried with 
patere, but what was a patera? simply a sacri- 
ficial cup, containing a portion of the blood of 
a sacrificed victim. Christianize the idea, and 
it would be difficult to conceive of any prac- 
tice that would at once so completely enter 
into and combine with every sentiment of the 
new faith, and, at the same time, so perfectly 
illustrate its creed. Human affection adheres 
with peculiar tenacity to every received mode 
of expressing itself on the occasion of the final 
parting ; and to the Christian converts, who, 
in the freshness of their new-born faith, saw 
but the fructification of a certain hope in that 
event, which they had hitherto regarded as its 
extinction, the blood of the victim would 
inevitabl 


the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,” whereby they had “ boldness to enter 
into the holiest of holies, by the new and livin 
way which He had consecrated for them,” an 
this passport to the heavenly kingdom would 
at once present itself as peculiarly the fitting 
accompaniment to the traveller bound to its 
shores. 

Taking into consideration the testimonies of 
Tertullian and Eusebius, instanced above, and 
in the absence of any reason being urged to 
the contrary, we can scarcely err in ascribing 
these productions to the years ranging be- 
tween the first establishment of the church, 
and a period antecedent to the birth of Ter- 
tullian, or between the years 60 and 120.* 

The time within which we must look for 
the dates of these works being thus limited, 
the inquiry as to their respective ages presents 
fewer difficulties, the question being rendered 
much easier of elucidation by the nature of 
the uses to which they were devoted. Were 
we to find a number of such objects in a 
subterranean temple, there would exist no 
prima facie reason for concluding that they 
were not all of them of contemporaneous 
origin ; but in the case of objects deposited ina 
series of interments, it of necessity results that 
such objects must have preceded each other 
in point of time; it accordingly follows, that 
much evidence which would not be absolutely 
conclusive, if it were possible that they were 
of contemporaneous origin, becomes greatly 
increased in significance in deciding on the 
respective priority of works that must, of ne- 
cessity, belong to different periods. 

Amongst the evidences that more especially 


indicate the relative antiquity of the objects in 
question are—the places in the catacombs 
whence they were taken, whether nearer to, or 
farther from, the part first excavated; the 
orthography, particularly that of proper names 
of Greek or Hebrew origin, before they had 
been in circulation a sulflicient time to have 
acquired an authentic form of spelling; the 
style of dress; the style of workmanship ; 
and especially the nature of the symbols ac- 
companying the figures. All the evidences 
indicated under these heads, would lead us to 
infer a priority of date to the ruder of the 








* Instances of portraits on glass have certainly been 
found, which must be ascribed to a period later than that 
of Tertullian, but they have invariably been re nta- 
tions of the persons buried in the graves whence were 


t that life-giving blood “ of | taken 
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likenesses, than to the more perfect. It is not 
néw a question of the higher order of expres- 
sion, or of the exact form of feature, but of 
such leading traits of character as we could 
ex 

pe rarth by (probably) 
a new material; an 
which the fact can be 


to find in diminutive representations, 
unskilled workmen i 
in those instances in 
ascertained, it will be 


found that the works in which the likeness is 
most conventionally represented, or rather in 
which it is wholly absent, came from a part of 
the catacombs which must have been (from 
their mode of excavation) the first used. Asa 
case in point, the cut in the last number of the 
Art-Journal, of the Raising of Lazarus, was 
taken from a grave near the entrance to the 








Cemetery of St. Sebastian. It will be apparent | 
at a glance, that in the countenance a mere 
conventional type of character has been all 
that the artist aimed at. The orthography of 
the name is different from that which it after- 
ward assumed ; and while no symbol whatever 
is used to indicate the principal figure, Lazarus 
is distinguished by a nimbus. The omission of 
what soon afterwards became so express a sign 
of the Divine person, and its transference to a 
mortal, can only be explained by the supposition 
that the use or the meaning of the symbol was 
as yet undefined. Probably it was accorded to 
the dead, but not to the living; and as it is 
certain that it was in use amongst the pagans | 
as a decoration to the statues of their shies, 
it might not, amongst the first Christians, have | 








No, 


two persons represented must have been in the 
middle period of life in the year 58 or 60; it is 


therefore probable that they died before the end | 
of the century, and from the fact of their having, | 


as far as can be learnt, occupied no very pro- 
minent position in the church of Italy, it is im- 
robable that they would have been represented 
ong after their decease. These considerations 











been held as exclusively applicable to a Divine 
person. From the barbarous form of the Greek 
word ZEXES, and the styie of dress, it would 
appear that the illustration in the last number, 
in which our Lord is represented conferring 
the crown on SS. Peter and Paul, would belong 
to a period slightly subsequent to the picture 
of the Raising of Lazarus. Accordingly, with 
the important exception of the nimbus, we 
find no symbol to distinguish the principal 
figure, and the type of countenance which it 
exhibits, though certainly an advance from the 
mere conventional form of the preceding, is still 
deficient in the leading characteristic of the 
flowing hair. In the picture of our Lord confer- 
ring the crown on SS. Timothy and Justus, the 
costume is distinctly of the time of Trajan. The 





5. 


would lead to the conclusion that this work 
must be referred to the close of the century, in 
which belief we are strengthened by the fact 
of its having been taken from a more advanced 
position in the cemetery than those previously 
mentioned. The type of likeness in this picture 
sa decided advance on either of the preceding; 
but what especially distinguishes it, together 


with the three other pictures in the last n: 

of the Art-Journal, is the use of the nisas an 
the Omega to denote the princi figure. 
That in the decorations of the works under 
consideration, a close approach to a received or 
authenticated form of likeness was required of 
the artist, is evident from comparing the an- 
nexed illustration (Cut 4) with the different 
portraits of the same person in the last number 
of the .frt-Journal, and with the co y (Cut 3) 
from a fresco in the catacombs of SS. Achilli e 
Nereo, In the upper portion of Cut 4, the 
portrait of St. John, with the ess face 
and hair divided in the middle, so far 

with the representation of the same pote in 
the cut further on, of our Lord and Judas, and 
in these respects conforms with the received 





No. 6. 


tradition. The portraits of SS. Peter and Paul 
are sufficiently obvious. The fourth personage 
in the same picture, indicated by the name 
Damas, was probably a person of the name of 
Damasus, who filled an important position 10 
the church towards the end of the first century. 

On looking at these pictures, the strong por- 
trait-like individuality of each is at once appa- 
rent; this will be evident by comparing them 
with the conventional representations of our 
Lord, where no likeness is attempted—as In 
the Raising of Lazarus. This decided and re- 
cognisable distinctiveness existing (in the 
many portraits of the apostles found in the 
catacombs), with only the slight deviations 
that might be expected to result from the dif- 
ferent materials in which they were executed, 
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is strong evidence that a close adherence to 
an authenticated type was required at the time. 
Consequently, when we see associated with 
these portraits of the apostles, others of our 
Lord, also marked by a strong and consenta- 
neous individuality, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that they were also in close adherence 
to a recognised and authenticated type of cha- 
racter. ie the same chapel in the catacombs, 
and forming part of the same series of decorative 
illustrations with the portraits of SS. Peter and 
Paul, in fresco, is the picture of our Lord, 
given in Cut 6. That it is amongst the oldest 
of the works in the cemetery, is remarkabl 

evidenced by the fact of the picture of whic 

it forms a part, having been cut through to 
admit of the interment of a person near the 
remains of the martyr beneath (to whom the 
chapel was dedicated). This aperture, marked 
in the cut by the quadrangular piece of shad- 
ing, renders it difficult to form an opinion on 
the subject represented, but in the head of our 
Lord the leading characteristics are clear and 
unmistakeable, and it would be difficult to 
urge any reason why it is not worthy of the 
same acceptance as the portraits with which it 


is associated. Its great antiquity, besides being | 


roved by its partial destruction to admit of an 
interment (at latest, in the beginning of the 
third gy Weyer, at the beginning of the 
second), is further por tate by the absence of 
any symbol to distinguish the Divine person. 
Whatever period may be assigned to the first use 
of symbols, the adoption of those borrowed from 
the imagery of the Apocalypse would seem to 
indicate a time when some precise information 
reached the church as to the true likeness of 
our Lord, since we find that they are almost 
invariably accompanied by an attempt, more or 
less successful, to render it anacetion to the 
received form; whereas in the vast majority of 


a merely conventional one, and without any 
app to individuality. The question im- 
mediately s ts itself, were these symbols 
taken from the Apocalypse, or were they part 
of a received system of symbolic representation 





previously existing in the church? This last 
supposition would, of course, infer that the 
imagery of the Revelations must have been 
derived from ideas already generally diffused 
through the Christian communities; but as we 





can scarcely admit of this, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the symbols of the pictures 
were derived from the sacred writings; and as 
it will be shown presently that there is historic 
evidence that portraits of our Lord (one at least 
of which can still be identified) must have 








works in which they are absent, the portrait is 





the time of the author of the Revelations, it | blance, that guided the artists in their subse- 
would seem not improbable that with these | quent efforts. 


writings there came, to the church in Italy, 


that information respecting the Divine resem- | extreme rarity—I 


. 


existed in Asia Minor up to a period close upon 


Leading directly to this inference, is the 
lelieve I might say the utter 


absence—amongst the numberiess pictu 

other works of Art in the alatuahe af = 
representation of any subject not directly taken 
from the Gospel or other writings of the Apostle 
John. This circumstance can only be accounted 
for on the supposition that the three first Gos- 
pels, as well as the Acts of the A tles, were 
still unknown to the church at Rome; other- 
wise it is difficult to supply a reason for the 
omission of numerous sehiaste that may not 
only be considered as amongst the most im- 
portant in the gospel narratives, but such as it 
may be supposed would more especially enter 
into the sentiments and forms of thought of a 





No. 10, 


militant and a suffering church. The subjects 
of the change of the water into wine, the con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman, and the 
— of Lazarus, being peculiar to St. John’s 
Gospel, are met with fre uently in the cata- 
combs ; and some of his allegories, such as the 
Good Shepherd, the vine and the branches, &c. 








No. 11. 


are repeated continually and in every possible 
form ; while no instance, as far as I could ascer- 
tain, of the Nativity, the Transfiguration, the 
raising of the daughter of Jairus, or the ascen- 
sion of our Lord, is to be met with, these being 
amongst the more important of the subjects 
common to the three first Evangelists, but 
omitted by the last. That the apostle made 
no mention in his narrative of scenes, all of 
which are of striking, and two of them of stu- 
pendous significance, and to all but one of 
which he must have been a principal witness, 
is accounted for on the supposition of his 
having designed his Gospel as an appendix 
to the others, and to compensate for their 
omissions. This exclusive illustration of the 
writings of St. John would point to the con- 
clusion that, though his works were posterior 
in date to those of the other sacred writers, they 
were earlier known to the church in Italy; but 
as it is beyond dispute that the whole of the 
Gospels were well known in Rome in the time 
of Tertullian (the third quarter of the second 
century), we cannot but infer that the greater 

of the decorations of the catacombs were 
executed before the period in which he wrote. 
In farther support of this view, we find portraits 
in repeated instances of such of the apostles 
and their coadjutors as exercised a direct in- 
fluence on the teaching of the Christian com- 
munities of Italy. St. Peter and St. Paul are 
continually to be met with; also Timothy and 
Justus, both of whom were for some time 
resident in the locality, and associated with 
St. Paul in his ministry. With the apostles 
we also find St. John ra in the cut No. 4); 
but, excepting as mere conventional figures to 
make up the number of the twelve apostles, 
in no instance shall we find a portrait of any 
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other of the New Testament writers. This | command of his departing Lord, simple as words 


i cti it of St. John would.| could ex 
my to faclude + oye the coe of | hensive a its incidence as the sound of the | 
the special instructors of that church, though | last angel, “Follow thou me. 

he had not agtnally visited it... Were it the case | that a professed commentator has 


it, but - universal; apd compre- 


Pity it is 
added three 


that the three first Eyangelists were at this.| verses to a Gospel that terminated so empha- 


period known. by their. writings, we should. tical] 
certainly expect fofind their representations, if 


not so numerous as the others, yet not alto- 


exclusive illustration of the writings of St. 


John in the Art of the early Italian church, 


there can be naquestion of the strong influence 
that the seanlieals spiritual tone of philosophy 
and feeling of that apostle exercised upon it. 
While the three other evangelical historians are 
more occupied with the actions and parables, 
thé last initiates us into.the inner mind and 
mode of thought of the Divine Master. 

During the years that our Lord consorted 
with the disciples, it is interesting, and at the 
same time disappointing in the extreme, to 


gan absent. Whatever may have occasioned. 
yf 


The entire writings of the beloved disciple, 
his Gospel; letters, and Apocalypse, are but 
the embodiment of his own pec iar and intel- 
lectual temperament in as: far as it was (not- 
withstanding its humanity) in strict affinity 
with that of his Divine Teacher, and are de- 
voted to the inculeation of those higher and 
more spiritual truths, of which the divinity of 
the word, and the light which was from the 


| beginning, the unity with the Father, the cer- 


consider the amount of conversation and teach- | 
ing that, emanating from the very fountain | 
head of inspiration, is necessarily lost to us ; | 
to use .the simile. of St.John, “The world | 


itself would not, contain the books. that could f by i 
_and reproduced in every form whi 


be written.” In. selecting from this abun- 

dance of 

their individual 

and character.of their great Teacher, the evan- 
lists must, unconsciously to themselves, have 

oo actuated in a 

idiosynetacies’ of character. Those scenes and 

conversations that had. most struck them at 


the time, that had touched most effectively the | 


chords of their own feelings, would not only 
be impressed most vividly on their memory, 
but, alter & lapse of years, would present them. 
selves as being the best exponents of the cha- 
racter of which they were treating. To the | 
more ordinary form of intellect, a miracle, a | 
man raised from. the dead, heaven itself opened 
to the view in the glories of a transfiguration | 
or of an ascension, would ,appeal at once and 
tore particularly to the physical and carnal | 
comprehension by the sentiments of wonder | 
and admiration; and in the narrative of such 
an observer, events of this order would neces- 
sarily be-prominent. It was requisite that the 

ater number of the evangelists should have 

en Of this form of intellect, otherwise we | 
a have been, left nnomninted a many 
oF the principal: events in the istory. 
St. John, mind of another in with - 
deeper and more spiritual insight into the cha- 
racter of our Lord, felt. rather the soul-quick- 
ening influenge of the new-taught truths, where 
others were lost in astonishment at the suspen- 
sion of nature’s laws. On his intellect and 
memory the celestial transfi 








nsfiguration of his 


words of love and infinite power on descendin 
the Mount ; while other iodien remembered 
but the and the heavenly com any, 
he had no thought but for the words, “I am 
the way, the life; and the truth; I am the 
living whieh: came down from heaven ;” 
while the less spiritual. ears of the other 
apostles were the prophecy of the 
destruction of Jertisalem, John was istening 
to the promise, * My sheep shall never perish, 
neither amy one pluck them out of my 
hand r while in the interview with the 

immediately preceding the ascension, 
were occupied with the glories amid which 
heir Master ascended to his lace, St. John 
gives us only the loving deed o reconciliation, 
the le, umutterable:act of tender- 
ness-to him who had disowned and deserted 
him, “ Simon Peter, lovest thou me? feed my 
lambs ;” and instead of terminating his history 
(as s critics pretend he should) by the 
physical ascension, he gives us the infinitel 
more appropriate and more impressive 

ee 





—————— 


material such parts as might, in | 
ne, best. portray the life | 


great measure by their own | 


| of my 


| the pagan multitude, was evi ently in use 
| among the membefs of 





tainty of the resurrection, and the love and 
unity of the church, were the’ principal. “What- 
ever might have been the ‘time or the occasion 
on which those doctrines found their way to 
Italy, certain it is that they obtained the most 
perfect response in the heart of the first Chris- 
tian community there. Unfortunately the lite- 
rature of the early church has been lost to 
us, but we may see how deeply the new teach- 
ing had struck its roots, by its being reflected 
pictorial 
or plastic art could make available; it entered 
exclusively and universally into the decorations 
of the churches, the cemeteries, the jewellery, 
and even the common household implements 
of the people. This will be seen instanced in 
the cut on the preceding page of a lamp, on 
which is represented the seven golden candle- 
sticks, or “the seven lamps whisk ére the seven 
spirits of God,” from the Revelation ; also in 
the rings with the Alpha and the Omega, and 
the anchor of the soul, amongst the jewellery ; 
again in two beautiful illustrations of the good 
sheplferd, the one in which a wolf is repre- 
sented as attacking the sheep being evident] 
suggested by the passage, “My 5s eep shall 
never pera, neither shall any pluck them out 
tand.” The allegory in this last is also 
added to by the introduction -of tin tree of 
life, and the mystic IX@OY%, the secret symbol 
for the name of Jesus Curist—a sign that, 
owing to its real meaning being veiled from 


the Christian commn- 
nity as a means of recognition, Hence we see 
it in the signet ring, rn again expressed under 
the actual form of a fish, bearing the bread 


and the water of life, also on the preceding 


age. 
Our Lord, as the protecting shepherd, is 
shown in the illustrations mentioned above; as 
the way and the truth, He is typified in num- 
erless representations giving the word to his 
disciples, examples of which will be included 
in the next number of the 4rt-Journal, As 
* the resurrection and the life,” in Cut 7, 
le is depicted in a work of a singular order 
of merit, considering the time in which it 
Was executed. A great part of the face is 
unfortunately obliterated, but enough remains 
to show not only a likeness of the true type, 
ut an attempt at a high order of expres- 
sion; and of the attitu 
say that it has 
ration of artists j 
ect from that time to the present. 
autiful vision of the resurrection by Fra 
Angelica, in the Louvre, the action of the 
principal figure is an exact reproduction of 
this. Judging from the place this picture was 
taken from, in the catacombs of St. Agnese, its 
attempted obliteration,* and from the absence 
of symbol, it would appear to belong to an 
early period in the second century; certainly 
it Is older than the third age of the church. 
* The cause of the obliteration 


ures of our Lord in 
afterwards, 





of so many of the pic- 
the catacombs will be refe to 


{ Se aria ie 


THE ROYAL PICTUREs, 


- THE te 

- Leys, Painter. * J, 

ize of the pistare, Lf ¢ ia. Aw yg . 
SINCE the establishment in London of the 
exhibitions of- modern: foreign paintings, aul mt 
introdietion of. similar. works into the vineial 
and Birmingham, where, within the last two years, 
they have formed no inconsiderable part of the col. 
lections,—the pictures of Henry Leys have become 
well-known in England; and deservedly so, for 
possess qualities not often found in the works of 
those continental artists who devote themselves to 
genre painting, and that class of historical subject 
which partakes of the same character : in his own 
country he holds a very distinguished rank. Leys 
was born at Antwerp in 1814, and was a student in 
the academy of that city. His first appearance ag 
au exhibitor was at the exposition of Brussels, in 
1833, when he had scarcely reached his nineteenth 
year. The picture he sent was entitled « The Mas. 
sacre at Antwerp, in 1576;’ it attracted much 
attention, and showed that the artist had carefully 
studied in the school of the best ancient masters of 
the Low Countries, while it evidenced talent which 
ra much for the future. Between the Years 

833 and 1836 he produced some works that far 
exceeded the hopes his most sanguine friends had 
eutertained of him. After exhibiting at Antwerp, in 
1834, ‘a picture called ‘ Un Combat des Cha 
blancs sous Philippe-le-bon,’ he sent to the salon of 
Brussels, in 1836, three paintings, ‘The Massacre 
of the Magistrates of Louvain, in 1379;’ ‘A For. 
tune-teller predicting to a Bandit Chief the death 
that awaits him ;’ and ‘A Family defending them- 
selves against an Attack of Spaniards, in the six- 
teenth century.’ The first-named of these pictures, 
especially, called forth the highest praises from con- 
temporaneous critics, for the spirit and boldness of 
the composition, its truth of action, its marvellous 
colouring and chiaroscuro; it astonished every one 
to see that an artist so young, for Leys was then 
only twenty-two, could have produced a work that 
would have done honour to a veteran. The two 
other pictures are small, but of a quality scarcely 
inferior to the larger one: the ‘ Bandit’ scene is 
spoken of as worthy of Rembrandt. 

Among the works exhibited in his own country 
shortly after those just referred to, were—‘ The 
Studio of Rembrandt,’ ‘Rich and Poor,’ ‘A 
Flemish Interior in the sixteenth century.’ These 

roductions well sustained the reputation the artist 
had acquired by his earlier works. ; 

The mantle of one of the old Flemish painters 
seems to have fallen upon the shoulders of Leys 
when he was occupied on the picture of ‘ The 
Armourer.’ In the days to which the subject 
carries us back, the artizan who worked at the forge 
was something more than an ordinary smith ; he 
was often a real artist in metal, and welded rich 
armour for the steel-clad knight, as well as iron for 
the hoofs of his war-horse. The Flemish armour 
has always been celebrated for the “tem er” of the 
metal, and the exquisite finish and delicacy with 
which the finest examples are wrought ; the forges 
of Liége, Antwerp, and Bruges sent out equipments 
in which the bravest warriors of ans poye the 
most distinguished sovereigns, were prond to encase 
thenisslves Te is the interior of one of these famed 
workshops which is here represented ; it seems to be 
divided into two parts—that in the foreground for the 
superior kind of manufacture, and that in the back- 
ground for the more common description. In the 
former are lying about various pieces of armour, and 
on the table are some ornamental objects in metal; 
in the latter is the armourer’s assistant, who appears 
to be examining some article brought by the woman, 
probably for repair. ere - 
There is an immense amount of detail in this 
picture, painted with extreme care and elaboration, 
which is carried so far as to give an ae 
agreeable appearance to the texture of the work : 
technical pubstialaey it looks “ liney ;” eS 
this, howeyer, the engraver has judiciously got 
of. It is a dark picture, with an effect such as we 
find in most of the works of Rembrandt. $ 
‘The Armourer’ is in the Collection at Windsor. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
186]. 





Tuts exhibition was opened on Monday, the 
llth of February, with a catalogue of six 
hundred and thirty-five pictures, and fifteen 
sculptural pieces. Judgmg the character of 
the collection by its prominent works, it 
is about equal to the best we have seen 


here of late years. That is, however, saying | 
little: the Institution has grievously degene- | 
dence in | 


rated; the artists have lost all co 
the management ; no one is responsible—there 
is utter ignorance as to who does the work ; 


the whole business of gathering and hanging | 


seems left to chance ; the consequence is, that 
those who have prospects of success elsewhere 
decline to be contributors here. Year after 
year, therefore, the exhibition consists of “ me- 
diocrities”—with here and there a good work, 
“a Triton among the minnows.” No one is 
content, and the Institution does little or 
nothing to advance Art. If things endure as 
they are, if all hope of improvement is for- 
bidden, the abandonment of the Institution 
would be no calamity. 


We have again and | 


of the picture, used to be over the door of one 
of the houses of entertainment, “ Here we do 
take the English in ;” the interpretation of the 
legend always appeared in the bill. No. 24, 
‘Malines,’ by the same artist, is a happier 
essay; the feature here is, of course, the 
tower of the Metropole. 

No. 5. ‘The Tag-Shepherd,” F. W. Key. 
What a ¢ag-shepherd may be we are at a loss 
to know ; he looks, however, much like another 
shepherd. The subject is a piece of the Downs, 
like the scenery abe Lewes. ‘These pasture 
— are reall 
real, we mean—that the picture might be 
walked upon with impunity. 

No. 9. ‘ Baby’s Breakfast,’ G. Smrru. This 





| without a fine apprehension of the beautiful. 
_ The incident is simply a cottage mother feed- 
| ing her child upon her knee, the bread and milk 
being held by an elder child. Commonplace 
/ enough as to subject, but by no means common 
as tothe manner of the art. There is space 
| enough for the group, and there is no other per- 
| fect form to diminish its importance. The light 
| focus, and the declension of the degrees from 
| it, are extremely skilful; the colour is power- 


y so wonderfully painted—so | 


is a conclusion such as cannot be arrived at } 


Nos. 38 and 39 are, respectively, ‘Once a 
W eck’ and 4 All the Year Round,’ J. Hayuiar. 
| A peripatetic knife-grinder, at church “once a 
week,” —at his grinding machine “all the year 
| round ;” minute evento a gray hair. : 

No. 46. ‘The Sunny Side,” T. Danny. 
Here is not only the rhythm of the art of paint- 
ing, but the sentiment of song ina full measure. 
It is but a river, with a high wooded bank on 
the further side, and on this a flat shore; but 
it has something more Arcadian than the poets 
ever dreamt of. Its hilarious sunshine takes 
us out of this “rag and famish” world. The 
figures, the trees, the boat’s sail, are all ex- 
tremely beautiful in form. 

No. 51. ‘A September Morning 
Bay, Cornwall,’ ] Moerorp. 





Mount's 


he perfect 


| accomplishment of the purpose proposed here, 


and the feeling of the rendering, evidence a 


| power beyond that shown in antecedent works. 


, No. 


52. ‘Teresina, Frank Wrsurp. 
Scarcely will this work be attributed to the 
painter of ‘Amy Robsart,’ ‘Janet Foster,’ 
and ‘ Undine’—less to him of the ‘ Fisherman’s 
Wife’(?) of last year. Colour and softness 
have given way to a composition of most sub- 
stantial presence. But we read in the picture 


again urged these views on the Directors— | ful but unobtrusive, because harmonious ; and 
without effect: the list contains the names of | few artists could afford to leave bits of promi- 


many of the most esteemed and respected | nent outline here and there so muzzy, so cun- | 














noblemen and gentlemen of the kingdom, but | 
they give no heed to the establishment to | 
which they lend their honoured names; we | 
believe few, if any of them, ever see the exhi- 
bition until it is opened to the public. Surely 
it is high time that something should be done 
to remodel the British Institution.* 

Some of the landscape and quasi-city views | 
are of high class; they all speak of earnest | 
study—work early and work ep me a | 
small feature of some desiderated phase of | 
nature, and waiting patiently for weeks for its | 
repetition. That there are men who do this 
we know; and those who do not follow their 
example, will labour in vain in the twilight of 
their own studios. In all our figure pictures 
the domestic has superseded the poetic, as 
melodrama and farce have thrust off the boards 
the “legitimate” drama; but in this we are 
not singular—in every school in Europe paint- 
ing, Hermione-like, has stepped off the historic 
tripod: thus, in the following summary will 
be found a various compound of the threadbare 
and the commonplace. 

No. 1. ‘Seville,’ R. Anspeun, A.R.A. Again 
Sevilla—muy leal y noble; but Seville is not | 
the picture,—all we see of the city being the | 
Moorish filigreed tower of the cathedral, | 
my by the famous Giralda. The subject is 
a halt at a fountain by a mule driver, by whose | 
side, standing by the drinking-trough, is pro- | 
truded the head of an honest, hard-working ox. 
On the right sits a woman selling fruit, and 
these, with the mules, make up the picture, | 
which is what is called a “gallery piece.” | 
he anxiety of the painter has been to 
punctiliously accurate in all the properties, 
and they are faultless; but the composition is 
crowded, and this has been poi a in the | 
realization of nationality and supplementary ma- | 
terial. ‘The surfaces are under the tyranny of | 
an arbitrary vehicle—perhaps copal. 

No. 2. ‘The Gipsy Mother,’ C. Duxes. | 
A woman seated, nursing her child; more | 
complete than anything that has lately ap- | 
peared under this name. 

No. 4. ‘ Abbeville” L. J. Woop. The old 
Abbey of St. Vulfran is of course here the 
chief feature, with a section of ancient houses, 
less tenderly dealt with than is the habitude of | 


this painter. A little more this way, and out | 





| 








* We direct here the reader's attention to a letter on 
this subject, by W. P. Frith, Esq., R.A., and printed in 
another part of the Art-Journal. It was received after the | 
above paragraph was written. 





| painted black. 


| will establish himself in the summer months. 


i— LR 


ningly, carefully indefinite. 

No. 20. ‘ Art Critics in Brittany,’ A. Soxo- 
MON. From these simple people the artist 
may have extracted some very plain opinions. 
They are assembled in laughing conclave in 
front of the easel of some wandering painter : 
the figures are well painted, characteristic, and 
full dimneie. 

No. 23. ‘ Michael Angelo’s Visit to Venice,’ 
A. Grerrr. This artist does not appear to 
have been accustomed to “expose” his works 


among others that have been painted in the | 


sae of competition for colour and effect. 
We are abreast of the library, and the water is 
covered with boats, in one of which a dark 
figure represents Michael Angelo. The painter 
might have introduced more colour into his 
work. He paints his gondolas black; it was 
not, we believe, until after the time of Michael 
Angelo that the government, to check the 
luxury of the Venetians, promulgated and en- 
forced the order that all gondolas should be 


No. 27. ‘ Anglers,’ E.T. Parris. Warmth, 
mellowness, breadth of colour, and breadth of | 


tone, are the characteristics of this little pic- | 
ruins of a shattered world, and shut in by 
/ mountains draped with dark and sullen clouds, 


ture, which, in its sunny softness, has refer- 
ence to points that were aspirations with 
the departed, rather than the living members of 
our landscape school. 

No. 29. ‘New England Scenery, America,’ 
J. F. Crorsey. ‘There is much vigour, and a 
strong sense of justice to nature, in all this 
excellent artist does. His works are always 
deeply interesting, as well as novel and strik- 


be | ing, and possess many of the best qualities 


| of Art. 
No. 33. ‘ Circumstantial Evidence,’ W. 
Hemstey. The evidence is that of a well 


icked bone lying on the floor of a cottage 
<itchen, whence is got up a charge of theft | 
against a dog that tries to look innocent and 
unconscious. There are two firmly painted 
figures in the picture, which is throughout 
harmonious iz colour and well considered in 
composition. 

No. 37. ‘Sunbeams,’ G. Lance. English 
hothouse fruit is readily distinguishable from 
that which, in its wilder luxuriance, supplies 
continental painters with models. ‘The sunlight | 
here is a charming passage, vivified by the | 
mastery of the shaded portion. Into the com- 
position enters a part 0 an old brick wall, in the 
nooks and crannies of which the garden spider 


| the child’s caresses. 


| surface of the canvas. | 
‘that there are shortcomings in the Royal 
Academy which require expiation—here it is. 





—remembering what has gone before it—the 
tale of a dire struggle to avoid falling into 
mannerism. 

No. 53. ‘A German Flower Girl,’ W. Gate. 
A head—pretty, but scarcely, as a picture, 
worthy of the name under which it appears. 

No. 59. ‘Coaxing,’ E. Davis. A surface 
much like enamel appears in parts of this work. 
It shows a little girl on a grandfather’s 
knee ; and the title is made literal enough by 
Some parts of the dra- 
peries look as if painted without reference to a 
reality ; but, witha, the picture is very con- 
scientiously elaborated. 

No. 62. ‘The Villa d’Este, Tivoli, F. Ler 
Brivety. In examples of Art like this, painting 
comes very near to poetry in force of a 
Here is the suppression of as much of the 
material as might vitiate the sentiment, with, 
on the other hand, a certain prominence given 
to forms which exalt the tone of the argument. 
We are placed on one of the terraces, whence, 
on the tt appears the villa famous for its 
frescoes illustrating the history of Tivoli. The 
treatment is simple, but most impressive. 

No. 66. ‘A Quiet Shot, E. J. Nremann. 


The title here is a derogation from the grand 


style of the picture, the material of which is a 
foreground incumbered with rocks like the 


that are presumed to cast a black veil over 


parts of the landscape. The quiet shot is about 


to be taken, by a sportsman, at a herd of deer, 
that look suspicious of coming evil. 

No. 67. ‘An Offering,’ Sin E. Lanpserr, 
R.A. The title is curt and unsatisfactory. 


|The picture presents simply a goat bound and 
| laid upon a pile, as if for a burnt offering, ac- 
cording to 
| goat, which was the sin offering for the people, 
‘and slew it, and offered it for sin, as the first.” 


eviticeus ix. 15, “ And he took the 


In any of his essays Sir E. Landseer never 
approaches a second time anything he has pre- 
viously done, and this is certainly far enough 
away from everything that has preceded it. 
Many of his works point allusion beyond the 
) If Sir E. Landseer feel 


No. 73. ‘Harvest,’ H. Dawson. The rain- 
cloud sunset, which this artist paints, is, to us, 
a disagreeable effect, because it is foo true. 
The light and air of this sky make us forget 
the paint, and this is something, for Mr. Daw- 
son does not spare it. The sky makes the 


| ground, with its wealth of yellow sheaves, look 
‘thin and spare, but we see in the 
| 


beauties of 
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the work the result of late and early painting, 
working bit by bit to the end —a conclusion 
with an incontrovertible expression of truth. 

No. 80. ‘Near Burnham Beeches,’ G. Sant. 
The water and ground here are admirable, but 

» sky is not so happy. ; 
a 83. ‘Nemes? }. C. Sranrretp. We | 
are placed here close to the fork where the 
Sambre and the Meuse meet, looking over to 
the ancient and picturesque town, which hangs 
a Vamphithédtre on the opposite height. Any | 
cutler or hardwareman in the place might lay | 
his finger on his own house, so conscientiously 
is the whole made out. 

No. 84. ‘St. Peter’s, Rome’ (painted on the 
spot), T. Jones Barker. A small picture, in | 
which we have, as prominent objects, St. Peter’s 
on the right, and the Castel St. Angelo on the 
left; we are outside the walls, an therefore 
approaching the city with the Monte Vaticano | 
on our right. The sunlight effect is forcible. 

No. 90. ‘Vierlander Peasants—the Love | 
Spell,’ P. Levix. The object here is to show 
aceuracy of local costume, which after all, in a 
case of this kind, is really very secondary. It | 
is the old story of the flower oracle. 

No. 98. ‘Wanton Calves,” F. W. Keyt. | 
The wantonness of these animals consists in | 
having broken a fence, and, of course, feeding 
upon thorns and briars, coarser food than that | 
which they have quitted. No animals can be | 
better painted than these calves ; they put the | 
herbage around them out of countenance. 

No. 100. ‘The Sea Shore,’ W. Gate. The | 
bright green mounds—on which the little girl in 
this picture stands sau¢ent aux yeux—supcrsede 
everything in the composition. The figure is 
as interesting as are always those in the works 
of this painter. | 

No. 103. ‘Arabs,’ A. Cooper, R.A. How | 
often soever it may be that Mr. Cooper’s figures | 
are questioned, it is not often that his horses | 
are disqualified. It must, however, be said | 
“aoe that the chest of the principal horse is too | 
heavy. | 


No. 104. Finished design for ‘Full Ripe,’ 





No. 191. ‘ Narcissus,’ W. E. Frost, A.R.A. } 
It is refreshing to meet with a picture of this | is seen through the 
class. Art has become so commercial, that it | Burgomistress whom 


when Rembrandt is taking a first sitting (that 
canvas) of that famous 
we all know so well, and 


is unprofitable to do else than paint down to | whom we have seen at the British Institution. 


the commonest work-day intelligence. This is 
an elegant idea, and a pity that it should have 
been thrown away on a small picture. The pic- 
ture presents three nymphs, standing by the 
brink of a pool, and contemplating the flower 
into which Narcissus has been turned. The 
figures are admirable. 

No. 128. ‘ Arcade, Genoa,’ and ‘ Brunecken, 
Tyrol, J. Hottann. These ndant sketches 


| are low in tone, but broad and most agreeable 


in colour. 


No. 143. ‘Evening — Seaford Bay,’ E. 
Hayes, A.R.H.A. This pretty bay is painted 


| with a sentiment coincident with the first term 
of the title. The settled tranquillity is broken 


only by the whisper of the ripple, as it breaks 
on the sand. 
No. 144. ‘Early Sorrow,’ J. A. Houston, 


BR.S.A. The sorrow is that of a little girl, who 


is weeping over her dead canary. The figure 
is fresh and bright in colour. 

No. 151. ‘Tintern Abbey, and the Valley of 
the Wye, H. Jursum. In painting broadly 
local greens, great experience is necessary to 
treat them harmoniously. They are effectively 
mellowed here by air and sunlight. We see 
the Abbey from the opposite bank of the river. 
It is presented under an evening effect, beauti- 
fully in harmony with the subject. Indeed, 
there is more poetry in the picture than has 
been seen in any of Mr. Jutsum’s recent 
works. 

No. 153. ‘ Moorland Path, Burnham, Bucks,’ 
A. MacCatium. The entire field described 
in this composition looks like the exhausted 
site of an ancient forest. The hard inequalities 
in the ground are minutely modelled, and every 
feature formally rendered; the whole being 
lighted by an autumn sun, according to the 
evidence of the dead leaves. 

No. 155. ‘Summer Showers,’ G. A. W11- 
uiaMs. The motive is successfully placed in 


G. Lance. One of those small, sketchy looking, | the sky: that is the telling part of the picture. 
yet carefully finished studies, of which Mr. Lance | The /ocale is Rochester, viewed from some 


ias exhibited several of late. 


No. 105. ‘On Hampstead Heath,’ E. C. Wit- 


uiams. Of the entire Campagna of London, | 


Hampstead Heath is most abundantly stored 


point above the bridge. 

No. 162. ‘Rose and Verbena,’ T. Worsey. 
The bits of auxiliary rock may or may not be 
true ;—be this as it may, it is a piece of fascina- 


with paintable material. This nook might be a | ting painting, and the flowers are really equal 


hundred miles from the great metropolis. 

No. 106. ‘Swaledale, Richmond in the Dis- 
tance,’ E. J. Nremaxn. The small pictures of 
Mr. Niemann are infinitely preferable to his 
large ones. We look up the Qvale and see the 
old castle, on the left bank, sparkling in the 
distance. It is one of the best of its author’s 
minor essays. 

No. 107. ‘The Fair Neapolitan,” A. Jony- 
ston. To give more than common value and 
interest to a single head, is a task to a master 
of the art. This is avery simple study, but its 
very simplicity, with its life-like and transparent 
colour, constitutes its beauty. 

No. 110. ‘ Sunset at Sea,” H. Dawsox. The 
phase is similar to that in the harvest picture. — 
the sun dipping behind a cloud. We are not 
far “at sea,” for there is even in the foreséa a 
frigate at anchor. The sky and the water are 
unexceptionable. , 

No. 111. ‘Felice Ballarin reciting Tasso to 
the people of Chioggia’ (painted for engraving) 
F. GoopaLt, A.R.A. This is a small copy of 
yr gy exhibited a vear or two ago at the 
Academy. It is a forcible memento of the pic- 
ture, with all its picturesque heads and figures 

No. 113. ‘Sporting Companions,’ H.Werxes. 


These are part of a pack of harriers, that seem | 
just to have concluded their day’s run. The | 


persons, and especially the heads of the dogs 
are so curiously individualized, as to show that 
each is a portrait. 















to anything that has ever been done in this 
department, though the greens are somewhat 
too metallic. 

No. 164. ‘Morning in the Viescher Thal— 
Going up to the high pasturage,’ Harry 
Jounson. The material of this composition 
could be nothing but Alpine. The scene is a 
rocky ravine—a cleft in the bones of the earth. 
Without seeing the picture, it might be as- 
sumed that the sun would be already lighting 
the snowy heights: and so it is. The bright 

ink hues shine forth from the maiden peaks ; 

ut the effect is given at some sacrifice, the 
whole of the intermediate sections of the com- 
position being kept down, to force the lighted 
points. 

No. 168. ‘The Close of Day—Ben Mae Dui,’ 
A.J. Starx. The immediate subject is a dead 
stag, lying on the mountain side. A substan- 
tial and effective study of the animal. 

_ No. 169. ‘The Studio of Rembrandt,’ J. 
Gizert. Nobody will attempt Rembrandt 
after this. The versatility of this painter is 
| Something like that of the familiar who so 
complacently removed the roofs of the houses, 
| according to Lesage, for Don Cleofas Leandro, 
| &€., the student with the catalogue of high- 
toned Spanish names. Rembrandt’s studio! 
Who would have thought that any man would 
have succeeded in such a theme? Let Mr. 
Gilbert try the Boar’s Head in Eastchea 
next, ¢emp. Henry IV. We are introduce 





—sour exceedingly, even more so than 
duenna in Leslie’s picture of Sancho and - 
Duchess. The great master stands before his 
easel in a dirty red robe, wearing the hideous 
cap that he commonly covered with. Most 
earnestly is he eyeing that starch, grim old 
woman; and his working attitude, pierci 
eye, and firm hand, all tell how fast he is 
painting. Nothing in the room looks new- 
even the master’s hair is rusty, from the fre- 
uency of its having been painted. Every. 
thing in that room has done its duty. What 
an easel! and what a canvas !—that has clear 
been stretched by Mrs. Rembrandt, who is 
now engaged in adjusting the sour old woman’s 
drapery. Mr. Gilbert has possessed himself 
of a copy of that famous bill of sale in which 
were finally entered many of the studio pro- 
perties lying about the room. Upon some of 
these faces Mr. Gilbert must have dwelt a 
whole quarter of an hour! But enough ;— 
fare thee well, great master of the leger-de- 
main of the Art; we shall long remember thee 
in thy den. 

No. 176. ‘ La Deut Blanche, from Evolena, 
Canton Valois,’ Frank Ditton. Another Al- 

ine gorge, with the “ Dent Blanche ” telling 
in the pink sunlight,—and very successful as a 
description of this effect. 

No. 185. ‘The Omnibus—One in, one out,’ 
T. M. Joy. An incident in omnibus travelling. 
A young lady, desirous of entering the vehicle, 
but doubtful whether she can fulfil the terms 
of the conductor’s proposition: the convey- 
ance looks full. The situation is literally de- 
scribed. 

No. 188. ‘Campagnadi Roma,’ G. E. Herne. 
The tract of country, with its own peculiar 
features, and all the traces of a great historical 
period, can never be mistaken. In thé nearest 
site a bridge crosses a sluggish stream, and 
the flat expanse is bounded in the distance by 
the Apennines. 

No. 196. ‘A lazy Girl,’ H. O’Nem, A-R.A. 
The “Eastward, Ho!” and the works that 
have followed it, have effected a remarkable 
change in Mr. O’Neil’s manner. All his small 
works used to be finished with the utmost 
nicety ; but this seems to have been raked in 
with a currycomb. 

No. 202. ‘Fruit’ (painted from nature), 
Miss E. H. Stannarp. This, and No. 542, 
another fruit composition under the same title, 
are extremely happy in their imitation of the 
reality. 

MIDDLE ROOM. 


No. 207. ‘Clifton,’ E. J. Nremann. Again, 
the smaller works of Mr. Niemann are the 
most pleasing. The point of view here is from 
the cliffs overhanging the Avon, looking upon, 
and down, the river, and across the Bnstol 
Channel to the opposite Welsh coast. The 
description is faithful. : 

No. 210. ‘The Wife of the Water Carrier— 
Trying on the Jewels,’ A. F. Patren. The 
story is from Washington Irving’s “Tales of 
the Alhambra,” and it is set forth here literally 
according to the title. A dirty, ragged, slut- 
tish gipsy, of the highest degree of pictorial 
quality, is decking her head with diamonds, 
and attitudinizing before her glass. The plea- 
sure and gratification gleaming in the face is @ 
masterpiece of expression, and the drawing 

ose of the figure are beyond all praise ; it 1s 80 
ifficult to get a model to maintain such @ 
position with any spirit. 

No. 219. ‘The Homely Meal, H. R. 
Roserts. Simply a boy olkting in the “ ingle 
nook discussing a porringer of broth or brose. 
The picture is broad and low in tone. 





—— 
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No. 222. ‘Fisher Boy,’ J.G. Natsu. The 
boy himself is satisfactory enough, but if the 
sea and the other objects around him had been 
more simply ainted, the entire composition 
had been a more intelligible. 

No. 227. ‘An Italian boy with Monkey— 


Luncheon Time’ Gustave Grrarpor. The | 
manner of working shown in this face has 256 
much of the timid character that arises from She sits in profile at work, wearing a white 


copying. The feeling is rather Italian than 
French. Other parts, however, of the work 
are well drawn and painted. 

No. 229. ‘ Scotch L 
G. Hortor. These “lambs” are sufficiently 
well fleeced and horned to be sheep; there are 
two of them: the colley is playing with her 


pup,—she is not so well represented as the | 


sheep. 

No. 230. ‘A Covert of Old Trees,’ T. J. 
Sorer. Difficult though it be to shake off a 
vicious method, this artist has succeeded in 
escaping from his heavy and opaque leafage. 
The place is a piece of road, screened in and 
overhung by trees, which are treated with 
much freshness of tint. 

No. 231. ‘Lights and Shadows of the Way- 
side” J. A. Houston, R.S.A. These lights 
and shadows are represented by an old woman 
who stands begging, with a lucifer match-box 


ambs, Colley, and Puppy,’ | hence the point of the picture. 


that have ever come under our notice. 
market day, and both on the water and the quays 
there is a sparkling animation that harmonises 
effectively with the sunny effect of the scene. 
Notwithstanding the nicety of finish that pre- 
vails throughout the whole, the composition is 
everywhere broad and atmospheric. 

No. 256. ‘Girl of Brittany,’ E. J. Conserr. 





cap of the peculiar “— prevalent in one of the 
districts of Brittany. Everything is suppressed 
and lowered in tone except the head, which is 


No. 258. ‘La Fleur de Lis,’ J. H. 8. Mann. 
The flower is held in the hand of a poor child, 
who earnestly offers it for sale. She wears 
the Breton costume, and stoops over her 
basket of flowers, with her head turned to the 
left with much earnestness of expression. The 
head of this little girl is infinitely sweet—a 
capo @’cpera of this class of art. 

No. 270. ‘Bovignes on the Meuse,’ G. C. 
Stanrietp. Mr. Stanfield is remarkably for- 
tunate in his selection of materials ; few of his 





|The professedly punning title is illustrated by 


in her hand—that is the shade. She is re- | 


lieved by a little girl dressed in the excess of | 


the prevailing fashion for children—she is the 
light. The contrast between the two is carried 
even to the manner of the painting. The old 
woman is unexceptionable. 

No. 238. ‘Cattle Reposing,’ H. Weekes, 
jun. These cows are taken for better for 
worse—there is no casting about for prett 
models. Thus are they set before us with all 
their personal flaws and marks, telling us their 
ages respectively, and what family they have. 
The dozing heads of the animals are unex- 
ceptionable. 

Vo. 240. ‘Near Portmadoc, North Wales,’ 
H. Brittany Wiis. In this, also a cattle 
picture, the agroupment is arranged studiously 
with reference to effect of colour, in which this 
artist is especially successful. The cattle are 
backed by mountains and an expanse of hill pas- 
ture—but the animals constitute the picture. 

No. 244. ‘The Woods of Sweet Chestnut 
above Varenna, Lake of Como’ (study from 
nature), F. Lez Bripett. The subject is not 
tempting for those whose taste is challenged 
ouly by the “pretty.” A passage of wooded 
upland scenery, with no remarkable feature 
to recommend it, must depend upon a senti- 
mental treatment, if the picture is to be in any- 
wise impressive. This oe woe is presented 
to us under the aspect of deepening twilight, 
and the result redliond is grand and solemn. 
It appears to have been painted entirely on 
the spot. There is as much local veracity as 
in Poussin, but more sentiment. 

No. 245. ‘The Young Chief’s Bridal Day,’ 
J. Rircure. The figures in this large compo- 
sition are less sharp and persistently prominent 
than others we have seen in works exhibited 
under this name. It is highly elaborated, and 
shows the young chief ont his bride coming 
forth among his clansmen and retainers, who 
are assembled beneath the old trees in front 
of his mansion to do him homage. It is alto- 
gether in better feeling than all that has pre- 
ceded it by the same hand. 

No. 246. ‘A Scene in Holland,’ J. W. Car- 
MICHAEL. This is Rotterdam; the noble 
tower of the Church of St. Lawrence is before 
us, with a canal crowded with market-boats, 
leading the eye to the church as a principal 
pot. The amount of labour is enormous 
—labour of a kind which only appears on 
close examination. The boats are drawn, 
rigged, and floated in a manner that has never 


subjects are at all commonly known. This is 
not less picturesque than any, nor will it suffer 
in comparison with the best of his works. 

No. 271. ‘Rus in Urbe,’ E. C. Barnes. 


a countryman, who has fallen among London 
thieves, who are fleecing him of his bank-notes ; 
but the mistake is, he does not look sufficiently 
well conditioned to be possessed of bank-notes. 

No. 280. ‘ Kurdish Irregular Cavalry recon- 
noitering near Kars,’ T. Jones Barker. This 
large picture we have seen and noticed before. 

No. 294. ‘The Edge of Wimbledon Common,’ 
J. Perv. Another subject from the Campagna 
di Londra, and a view that will not lose by 
comparison with any piece of flat scenery in 
Europe. 

No. 295. ‘The Broken Window-pane,’ Miss 
E. Brownitow. ‘The incident and its conse- 
quences are clearly shown. 

No. 296. ‘A Cottage at Pyrford, Surrey,’ 
F. W. Hutme. The subject is simple enough, 
but it is celebrated with much elegance of feel- 
ing and neatness of description. The red-tiled 
house, the trees, the shred of garden, with its 
complement of flowers and horticultural items, 
are all detailed with a feeling which carries the 
beautiful into the most ordinary objects. 

No. 298. ‘Travelling, Past and Present,’ 
T. M. Joy. That is, travelling in 1760 and 
1860; the contrast between a man in a mask 

resenting, at the coach window, a pistol, and 
inion your purse, and a man without a 
mask quietly asking you for your ticket. It is 
all pointedly told, but the 1760 picture is, per- 
haps, too much like Frith’s version of the same 


thing. 

No. 300. ‘On the Coast, Cornwall,’ W. 
Hemstey. The sunny light and sparkle of this 
little picture are perfectly sustained through the 
entire composition. It represents some coast 
children playing with a crab. 

No. 301. ‘A Neapolitan Peasant : Thoughts 
of Home,’ Gustave Grrarpor. It is.much 
too large for a subject so unimportant—a pea- 
sant standing with his hagpi e under his arm. 

No. 308. ‘The Househo d Ingle, J. MorGan. 
We see nothing of the ingle, its existence is 
supposititious. There is, however, a group con- 
sisting of a materfamilias, her baby in its cradle, 
and an elder boy on the floor by her side ; the 
principal figure comes well out, but the paint- 
ing looks crude. 

o. 313. ‘The Note Book, J. D. Wixe- 
FIELD. A girl — reading; the face is 
well coloured, warm, and life-like. 

No. 316. ‘The Sermon,’ J. B. Burcgss. 
These are but two figures, an old rustic labourer 
and his wife, but we see that they are in church. 
They are standing in the aisle, — approached 


It is | 





the old man is deaf. All these circumstances 
| are clearly set forth, and the two heads are 
perfect in character, and most careful in 
| — 
Vo. 317. ‘The Thames at War ave, Berks,’ 
H. B. Gray. This material is a domestic 
than picturesque; we are clearly within the do- 
main of some river-side habitation; but the 
pe of the objects, and their treatment, are 
ughly satisfactory. 

_No. 324. ‘Evening on the Lagunes of 
Venice,’ G. Pertirr. ‘The object here is to give 
as much as possible of the light of the golden 
sunset. The line of view runs parallel with the 
Riva degli Schiavoni, but much beyond it, 
placing the San Giorgio in the distance as a 
principal object. The artist has proposed!a 
glowing picture, and he has succeeded. 

No. 339. ‘ London from the Thames in 1861,’ 
J. Dansy. Verily some of these “ below 
bridge” pictures are among the best of their 
time. e point of view here is from the 
Surrey shore, nearly opposite the Custom House. 
The sun, reddened and enriched by the London 
atmosphere, hangs just over London Bridge, 
which is but faintly seen, though we are so near 
it. The square and perpendicular warehouses 
on the right are superseded by a quantity of 
craft, just sufficient for the purpose, and by 
successions of finely felt gradations, the eye is 
led round to the principal objects. It is alto- 
gether a performance of very high. class. 

No. 348. ‘From the Hill Side,’ W. Dur- 
FIELD. The feature of this composition is a 
“ fat buck,” which is served up with a garniture 
of game and a variety of still-life items. In 
the importance given to this class of subject, 
the painter vies with the Dutchmen, but in 
execution he excels them. 

No. 355. ‘The Duet,’ W. J. Muckxiry. The 
picture is placed high, but it is brilliant, and 
appears carefully finished. 
o. 364. ‘ Bridge near Beddgelert,’ P. West 
Een. The subject is well chosen, and better 
painted than any late works of the artist. 
No. 369. ‘Burial of Charles I. in St. George’s 
Chapel, 1648’ (finished study for a large 
a. C. Lucy. If the artist carries into 
is large work the quality that he has secured 
in this study, the result will be the best of his 
productions. 
No. 377. ‘A Burn on the Moor, Isle of 
Arran,’ G. E. Herixe. An admirable study, 
rising into favourable comparison with some of 
the most serious of the Dutch painters, 
Of the pictures in the South Room there 
remains space to mention only some of them by 
their titles, as No. 385, ‘A Scene in Leigh 
Woods,’ J. Syer; No. 386, ‘The Cow Shed,’ 
B. Herrine ; No. 405, ‘I’m Going a Milking, 
Sir, she said, J. D. WinGFIELD ; No. 407, ‘A 
Coast Scene,’ H. T. Dawson, Jun. ; No. 411, 
‘Preparing for Dinner ;’ No. 424, ‘The Gem,’ 
A. J. Wootmer; No. 429, ‘A Little Eastern ;’ 
No. 430, ‘On the Lago Maggiore,’ G. E. Her- 
1nG; No. 435, Scene from ‘ Le Diable Boiteux,’ 
J. H. S. Mawn, &c. 
The sculptural works are—No. 636, ‘Non 
Angli sed Angeli,’ T. Suarr; No. 637, ‘Maiden- 
hood,’ J. Hancock; No. 638, ‘The Novice,’ 
T. Eante ; No. 639, ‘ Moses breaking the Tab- 
lets,’ J. Lona; No. 640, ‘Ideal Bust of a 
Warrior, W. D. Jones; No. 641, ‘One of 
the Surrey Volunteers,’ W. J.O’Donerty; No. 
642, ‘Satan addressing the Sun,’ F. D. H. 
Browne ; No. 643, ‘Mother’s Joy’—marble, 
ALEXANDER Munro; No. 645, ‘From Lalla 
‘Rookh,’ J. 8. Westmacort; ‘ Rachel,’ E. Ben- 
nett; No. 647, ‘The May Queen,’ G. Hause ; 
No. 648, ‘A Shepherd’—marble, F. Turvrr ; 
‘Charity’—marble, Torerzo Ampvucni; No. 
650, ‘Cupid caught flying,’ E. Davis. 

These productions are a and eae and 

plaster—and, for their limited number, of many 


qualities. 








been accomplished in any other similar works 


the pulpit the better to hear_the urse, for 
















































































































































THI 
SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 
A euaxce at this exhibition is enough to show 
that the quality of the works of which it con- 
sists is much superior to that of former years. 
Phis season copies are “ conspicuous” by their 
absence, the space which they have — 
occupied being more worthily filled by origina 
works. Indeed, the time will shortly come 
when copying will be but little practised even 
by ladies, for the earnestness with which they 
seem now to work will enable them to realize 
their own conceptions. In this, as in every 
exhibition of works of Art, there is a propor- 
tion of mediocrity; but inasmuch as every 
exhibition derives its tone from the fairest 
proportion of its contents, it is not our pur- 
pose, nor have we space, to dwell upon the 
questionable productions of the collection. The 
easiest kind of criticism is a sneer; the most 
difficult an expressed discrimination of the real 
beauties of Art. It is much to be regretted 
that broad white margins on the water-colour 
side of the room are still so prevalent; they 
not only injure the general effect, but suggest, 
in reference to the artists, a diffidence in their 
powers. The addition of a number of French 
works is a new and striking feature ; 
works of the members and usual contributors are | 
far in advance of antecedent efforts ; the draw- : 
ing generally is firmer, and the execution and | 
dispositions show a command of the means of | 
composition, greater than has hitherto appeared | 
in their pictures. In compliance with a request | 
of the ladies of the committee, Baron de | 
Triqueti, the eminent sculptor of the French 
school, has permitted the exhibition of his 
chalkelephantine vase, a work we have pre- 
viously noticed. | 
Mrs. Exvizaneru Murray (late of Teneriffe) | 
is again a prominent contributor; her works 
are (139), ‘Lost and Won: Gamblers in the 
Campagna of Rome ;’ a party of young Italian | 
rustics, two boys and a girl, the former of 
whom have been gambling, and the winner 
exults while the loser weeps. No. 158, ‘A 
Spanish Scribe reading the Gipsy’s Love-letter,’ 
is this lady’s cheval de bataille. It is a large 
drawing, representing the abiding nook of the 
scribe in some pobinies city, it may be. 
The man has seen much literary service, and 
comes down to us in the threadbare livery of 
the Muses through a long vista of years ; but he 
still wears his hat jauntily, and reads pointedly 
at the gipsy, whose emotions are stirred by 
the matter he communicates. Besides the 
scribe and the nut-brown heroine, there is a 
gallant muleteer, a girl of the scribe’s family, 
and a black boy eating an orange. The 
drawing is remarkable for its dash, indepen- 
dence of manner, and very spirited incident. 
No. 193, ‘A Neapolitan Girl going to the 
Festival,’ is a joyous creature already antici- 
pating, in her overflowing hilarity, 
sures of the day ; she is beating a tambourine, 
and dancing to her own music. This is cer. 
tainly one of the most successful single figures 
Mrs. Murray has ever exhibited. Beside 
these there are (227) “Two Little Monkeys,’ and 
port raits of ‘ Temple, the son of H. a. Murray, 
isq., H.B.M. Consul at Portland, U.S.’ and 
of * Garibaldi "—a drawing from the life. The 
works of this lady add greatly to the interest of 
the exhibition. 
“An Arran Reaper’ (183), Miss Giizirs, is 
a girl wearing one of the sun-bonnets common 
in some parts of these islands, and especially 
in Arran, trussed up so as to form an extremely 
effective head-gear. The figure has all the 
beauty and interest that can be given to such 
a study without passing the pale of rustic inci- 
dent. Conceptions of rusticity are too fre- 
quently interpreted by an exterior that has no 





the plea- | 
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power of expen lagen its — a 
‘The sweetness of this figure is by no mea 

co inconsistent attribute of humble life. ‘ Edith 
and Major Bellenden (153) watching from the 
battlements of the castle the approach of the 
Life Guards.’ Both these figures are in profile, 
with features marked with an intensity of ex- 
pression that fills the imagination with the 
military state below. Miss Gillies exhibits also 
(273) “A Gipsy Girl,’ and ‘At the Spring (288). 
Mrs. Backnouse, another early contributor 
to these exhibitions, has sent some brilliant 
studies of children in humble life, which, in the 
best qualities of water-colour art, are equal to 
anything of the kind we have ever seen ; these 
are (175) ‘ Deux sous la pitee,’ a child offering 
for sale a basket of plums ; (222) ‘ For our pie, 
a child carrying some rhubarb stems so as to 
throw the large leaves above her head; (279) 
‘Nanny,’ and ‘Patient Waiting’ (280). Madaine 
Peyrot’s (Juliette Bonheur) two pictures (oil) 
are examples of that kind of earnest study that 
prevails among a large section of the women of 
the French school. ‘These are (52) ‘ Combat de 
Cogs,’ and (75) ‘ Dindons,’ and present a con- 
trast in the stirring motive of the former, and 
the tranquil dignity of the latter. The ‘ Din- 


dons’ is, in the best sense of the word, a study | Artistes,’ a small composition of much beauty. 


marking a conquest over many chief difficulties 


while the | in painting; the subject is unaspiring, but the | esting drawings, (119) ‘ Furness Abbey,’ (212) 


low-toned brilliancy elicited in the treatment 


shows the composition to have been conducted | ‘ Le Benedicite’ (167), by Emma Browntow,a |, 


ding to the best principles of Art. In the | 
sock fight th : F is an interesting and skilfully-executed work, || 


cock-fight there is less sentiment, but the pic- 
ture is admirable in colour, and masterly (that 
is, a coup de maitresse) in execution. The com- 
batants—two of the most curiously ugly birds 
that could have been selected from twenty 


| basses cours—have just crossed rapiers, and are 
| steadily eyeing each other for the first lunge. 


These are small pictures, but they are equal to 
the best of Madame Peyrol’s works. 

Under the name of Louise Evpes pe Gut- 
MARD are fivepictures, of which someare aspiring 
in character, as (1) ‘ La Captivité de Babylone,’ 
a large work, dealt with in a manner far above 
all the minor tricks of the art; again (13), 
‘Une Laveuse,’ (34) ‘ Le Tasse et la Princesse 
Eleanore,’ (38) ‘ La Priére de ’Enfant,’ ‘ L’en- 
leévement de Madame Beauharnais Miramion en 
Aoiit, 1648,’ all of which show that accurac 
of drawing and firmness of execution whic 
well-directed study alone can give. In (67) 

_ ‘Tombs at Gadara—the Snowy Hermon in the 
distance,’ Mrs. Roberton Buaiyg, a sweeping 
breadth of shade shows a cherished contempt 
of all prettinesses, and a feeling exalted beyond 
the temptation of small infirmities—a desert 
solitude dimly seen in deepening twilight, with 
one spot in the distance, which the sun’s light 
has not yet forsaken. This lady sends also 

_ other works, all distinguished by a vigorous, mas- 

| culine decision of manner. By Mrs. W. Oxiver 
there are ‘Near Pheffers, Switzerland’ (54), 

| ‘On the Rhine’ (170), and others, exhibiting a 

command of both oil and water-colour material. 

The landscapes (15) ‘Loch Long, from Arrochar,’ 

and (35) ‘The Strath Bra’an Hills, Perthshire,’ 

Mrs. J. B. Brown, bear the fresh appearance 

of having been painted on the spot; and Mrs. 

J. T. Linnewt’s ‘Sheaves,’ and (76) ‘ Margin of 

a Wood,’ show how slight a subject may be 

worked into-a powerful picture in well-in- 
structed hands. ‘The Gleaner’ (49), ELLEN 

PartripGe—a study of a child with her gather- 

ings, is an extremely brilliant performance, much 
superior to all that has before appeared under 
this name. The contributions of FLorexce 

PeEL are, as usual, various in genre, but her 

best is (179) ‘A dead Wood-pigeon;’ besides 
which she has sent (36) ‘Aram Lilies,’ and 
essays in landscape and portraiture. The ver- 
satility of this lady’s power is remarkable ; for 
her ‘Dead Pigeon’ in water-colour, her ‘ Aram 
Lilies’ in oil, and ‘ Portrait of Mr. Hewitt’ in 








| with a bird; (99) ‘ Les Reflets,’ 


' oscuro are the work of an accomplished artist. 








—— 


chalk, are admirable examples of their res 
tive genres. Mrs. WiTHERs’s ‘ Winter Berries’ 
(165), and ‘ Lilies and Roses’ (174), are exe. 
cuted with much sweetness of feeling ; and Miss 
Wattenr’s flower compositions are fully up to 
the brillianey and delicacy of nature—these are 
(127) “Spring Flowers,’ (149) ‘ Apple Blossom 
and Nest,’ (158) ‘ Pomona’s Gifts,’ &e, ‘Fruit’ 
(133), Miss Lance, is remarkable for colour and 
facility of manner. Mrs. E. D. Murray ex- 
hibits (39) ‘Scarborough,’ (58) «A Calm,’ (93) 
‘The South Stack Lighthouse,’ &. 

Besides the French pictures noticed, there 
are yet others that deserve mention; as (28) 
‘Faust et Marguerite,’ Madame O’Connxty,- 
(44) ‘Le Repos,’ (étude de cheval), Madlle. 
Louise L’Escurer—simply a grey horse, just 
unharnessed, drawn with character, and painted 
with power and an intimate knowledge of the 
means of effect; (60) ‘Un enfant donnant A 
manger @ un ane,’ is a pendant by the same || 
hand, and equally happy in treatment; (62) 
‘L’Oiseau,’ Madame Cuossos, a child playing 
a small picture 
of two children standing at the brink of a pool, 
delicate and beautiful, both in colour and exe- 
cution; and by the same, (74) ‘Les Petits 


pec- 





By Lady Belcher are contributed three inter- 
‘Marinella,’ and (147) ‘ Hereford Cathedral.’ 


mother teaching her child to say its prayers, 


though not in the best manner of the artist. 
Mrs. VALENTINE BARTHOLOMEW, an old con- 
tributor, exhibits two drawings, “The Pet of the 
Family,’ (118), and (128) ‘ The Basket of Eggs;’ 
and by Mrs. Hicrorp Burr, (150) ‘ Vespers 
in the Chapel of the Sacro Speco,’ is another 
of those highly finished works by this lady, that 
we have been accustomed to look for in these 
exhibitions. (162) ‘A Street View in Salisbury, || 
Louise RayYNER, is somewhat opaque, and too 
patent in its finish ; but the drawing and chiar- 


(85) ‘Saint Perpetua and Saint Felicitas,’ Mrs. 
Lee Bripett, is the story of Vivia Perpetua 
and her slave, who suffered martyrdom a.p. 203. 
By the same artist there is a very successful 
study of a head in chalk (195). ‘ Old Houses, 
Sorrento’ (182), and a ‘View from Santa 
Lucia, Naples,’ Miss Witkrysoy, are made 
out in a broad and decided manner, which 
takes a very artist-like direction. No. 110, 
‘Please remember the Grotto,’ and (120) 
‘Snowdrop,’ are two interesting drawings by 
ApELAIDE Burcegss; and by Mrs. Cot. KeaTine 
there are some extremely well-executed pieces 
of still-life. ‘My First Model’ (271), Fannie 
Hoseason Hatt, a small study, apparentl of 
a little Welsh girl, is, for a “first model, 
ainted with great firmness; and (247) ‘The 
Bird Finder,’ Miss Hewitt, is a drawing of 
much merit. (143) ‘Golden Wealth,’ (144) 
‘Vesuvius from the Strada Nuova,’ are inter- 
esting contributions from Mrs. Srurcu. On 
the pedestals are placed some highly-wrought 
miniatures by Madame Lexorr, Cuara E. F. 
Kerrie, and Axicira Larep; and by Miss 
Fraser two exquisite drawings, ‘The Burning 
of Kode’s House,’ and ‘Standing to be Photo- 
graphed.’ We have before had occasion to 
call attention to the brilliancy of Miss Kettle’s 
miniatures. ‘The only piece of marble sculp- 
ture in the room is a ‘Sleeping Child,’ by 
Mrs. Tuornycrort; the little figure 1s grouy 
with a dog, that seems to watch the infant 
sleeper, an incident given with striking truth. 
We repeat, that a careful examination of = 
works will be followed by the conviction, tha 
the powers of women in Art only require . 
institution like this to mature a develope 
which will place their productions on an equallty 
with those of men. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 


WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS, 





No. LIV.—GEORGE EDWARDS HERING. 


Y no means among the least of the benefits con- 
ferred by the art of painting is the topographical 
knowledge we derive from it. It falls to the lot 
of very few, compared with the many, even in 
these days of easy and rapid transit, to journey 
beyond the limits of their native country: but 
Art, as it is now practised, brings every spot of 
beauty or interest home to us. Such are the 
wandering propensities of a large number of 
painters, and especially of our own—such their 
energy, their disregard of dangers and difficul- 
» ties, their desire to see and to show to others 
$5) whatever is rich and rare on the face of nature, 

or is kuown to fame by the records of history, that there is 
) scarcely an accessible region, civilized or savage, throughout 
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- ~ the opportunity of seeing the results of his travels, as the highways 
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along which we daily walk to our ordinary avocations. Neither 
cold nor heat, height nor depth, distance nor climate, deters him 

from his task of persevering labours. In Art, as in all other 
matters, the resolution, courage, and love of adventure that form such powerful 
elements of action in the English character, enable him to triumph over all 
obstacles, and achieve results unapproached by the paiuters of other countries. 
How ignorant, in comparison with ourselves, must our forefathers have 
beeu of much with which we are intimately acquainted! rarely venturing 
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Engreved by] ISOLA PISCATORI : 
scape painting, it seems strange he should have chosen Munich rather than 
England wherein to study it—England, whzse landscape painters are unrivalled, 
and where nature and the climate combine to afford subjects so picturesque 
and varied, and effects so beautiful, that no country in the world can surpass 
them. Perhaps, however, the Teutonic blood in Mr. Hering’s veins impelled 
him towards Germany, for it certainly could not have been the greater advan- 
tages it offered for the study of such art as he was desirous of gaining. Be 
this as it may, Munich was reached, and there the young artist remained for 
some time hard at work in the schools of the Academy, and ‘meeting wit. 

many kind friends, among whom were the late Lord Erskine and his family, 
who showed him much attention. As Mr. Hering went to Munich for the 
purpose of studying portraiture, which his family wished him to practise, it is 
more than probable that a visit paid to the beautiful lakes and mountains of 





the world, unvisited by the artist, and which does not seem | 
to be almost as familiar to those who tarry at home, and who have | 


beyond the shores of England, except upon urgent claims of business, and 

travelling but little within the confines of their own country,— Art, yet in its 

infaucy among them, restricted in its practice, and limited as to its diffusion, — 

their geographical and topographical knowledge was bounded by such informa- 
| tion as the writings of travellers afforded. But no description, however 

graphically or eloquently narrated, can convey to the mind so impressive and 
| truthful a representation as that which comes within the range of the eye : 
| hence the painter’s art assumes a value far beyond that of the author: hence, 
too, the painter and the engraver have, in these latter days, gathered around 
us all that is magnificent and beautiful in the natural world, all which is 
associated with the history of mankind in its brightest or darkest periods, and 
which our fathers knew only by name. 

Among the painters of our school who, in early life, at least, was one of 
these travelling artists, is the subject of this notice, George Edwards Hering, 
whose father, a native of Germany, settled in London some years since, and 
carried on an extensive business as a bookbiuder, gaining great distinction in 
this branch of trade by the taste and skill he brought to bear upon it; he 
was the “ Hayday” of his time. The family name was originally Von Heringen, 
of the Grand Duchy of Brunswick, and the head of it bore rank as a baron, a 
| title which the eldest lineal descendant might now claim, if he so chose, toge- 

ther with “an old bit of ruin and a few stinging-nettles, dignified as a castle 
and estate,” as the subject of this notice once jocularly remarked to the 
| writer. The elder Hering died when George, who was born in London, 
was very young; and a few years afterwards, while studying on the continent, 
he had the misfortune to lose his eldest brother, who had been to him a 
second father. As soon as he had reached the age when it was necessary to 
seek out a business or profession, he filled a situation in a banking-house 
for some short time, but left it in disgust, and obtained the consent of 
his family to let him study painting as a profession, a pursuit towards which 
he had the most intense desire. With this object in view he started for 
Munich, in the winter of 1829, skating and sleighing a large portion of 
the continental journey, with a light heart and a not very weighty purse, 
for he had determined to do the best he could for himself, and to be as far 
as possible independent. As his feelings and taste led him to adopt land- 












LAGO MAGGIORE, (J. and G. P, Nicholle, 


the Tyrol, in the company of his noble friends, induced him to change his 
views, and select landscape painting. Furnished with letters of introduction 
from his lordship, he proceeded to Venice, aud stayed there two years, at the 
expiration of which he started on a wandering tour, visiting in turo all the 
chief cities of Italy, then the Adriatic, Constantinople, Smyrna, and other 
places in the East. Returning to Rome he there met with Mr. John Paget, 
and a mutual friend, Mr. Sanford; with these gentlemen he undertook a 
journey through Hungary, and Transylvania, to the Carpathian mountains 
Mr. Paget’s account of the tour, published, under the title of “ Hungary and 
Transylvania,” by Murray, is most interesting and instructive; Mr. Hering 
made the drawings which illustrate the work, and in the text he is very 
frequently referred to as “H—.”’ On his return to England, after an absence 
of seven years, he bronght out, with the consent of Mr. Paget, his large folio 
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he dedicated, by permission, 


book of illustrations called “The Danube,” which the fine scenery 


istingui i tatesman : 
y 52e i, the distinguished Hungarian sta a: t 
= peg tory noble river is ably — wy yay er 
. lish sort of hi 
leasant, vagabon¢ > ted | 
ee cen -— io and discomforts, for travelling in = — 
aa we ry is 2. bog At one time he was tossing about in me a 
reg on, | < <dhchoto during seh pe eyes a 
i ; i Ingland again. y 
one is petty ap Aon or soon, and almost aay te | — 
sie if there again. He would probably have settled down “ -— ba 
apa with Mr. Paget, end the consequent project of ong 7 — 
ats When artists are found together —y mag eg po “* 
oci y hours, and even \ : 
and social than at home, and many ’ pep poets 
i f the studio, do they pass in 
When un Hereg ans in Rome there flourished what was a as ~ 
? rt ts” Societ of the Ponte Molle,” the members of which ha an — 
‘ive y of comicalities: it was spent in the Campagna, and in visi 8 
Se at Chiavarra. On one occasion, in 1835, when .he was a. 
the suthorities of Rome got alarmed, and imagined that under the disguise o 


an Art-carnival, some political disturbance . nage Py ere 
i hension, the artists found, on their return to th 

-~ aoc closed against them, and a troop of cuirassiers we up 

for their reception. After some parleying, and many explanations, t - Ae 

permitted to enter, but only one by one, the gate being closed immediately 


Engraved ty? 


walk and talk with him!” What a simple, bat pleasing, 
few words to the amiable and generous character of the great Danish sculptor. 

Instead of occupying our remaining space with a detailed description of 
Mr. Hering’s pictures, which would be, to a certain extent, only a monotonous 
repetition, from the peculiar character of his works, we prefer introducing an 
extract from Paget's “ Hungary,” describing an incident in the travels of the 
artist and his companions, in which the former was rather ludicronsly cirenm- 
stanced : “On looking round us in the morning, we found we were just on the 
reedy shore of the lake, which offers nothing but low hills on the other side ; 
and on this not a tree or a rock, still less a grassy bank, to render it passable. 
At some little distance to the left, however, the peninsula of Tihany is a very 
beautiful and striking object, and the monastery and its church look well on 
the summit of the hill. H— soon set off to see if he could get a sketch of it, 
and we determined not to leave without paying it a visit 

“When we got home from the ball, H— had not returned from Tihany, 
and we concluded that he had availed himself of the hospitality of the monas- 
tery ; but his hungry look and call for breakfast as he awoke us the following 
morning, were pretty good proofs that he had not tasted of the church’s fare. 
It appears the holy brothers have been so much tormented by curious visitors 
from Fiired that, for the last year or two, they have closed their doors against 
all comers. Luckily, a poor carpenter took pity on H—’s melancholy situation, 


and shared with him his meagre dinver. As evening drew on, however, H— 
had discovered some very picturesque peas 


tribute is there in these 
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BRIDGE NEAR PELLA: LAGO D’orRTA. 


ants, whom he persuaded to sit to | 


after each conspirator had passed through and been stripped and examined to 
ascertain if he carried any warlike weapons. A formidable band, doubtless, 
these men of the chisel and the palette must have presented to the Papal 
soldiery, for there were nearly two hundred of them, all well mounted—o 
donkeys ; and so hurriedly was the ceremony of opening and shutting the 
gate performed, that one unfortunate animal yot his tail 80 firmly jammed in 
that a considerable time elapsed before it could be extricated, during which 
time another gate of immortal Rome—the city of the Cesars—had to be 
opened for the ingress of those who were still outside the walls. Even the 
empty beer-barrels they brought back were carefully examined for contraband 
| of war. One luckless artist, who committed some offence, real or presumed, 
against the authorities, was condemned to a month’s imprisonment : on being 
' released, his sympathising friends presented him with a collection of sketches 
as a memorial of the day’s adventure and its results to him. Horace Vernet’s 
drawing represented a dragon flying in the air at a quiet, harmless donkey; 
the insect typified the cuirassed dragoon. A brother painter who was present 
at this Ponte Molle conspiracy has informed us that, prior to Mr. Hering’s 
arrival in Rome, the English artists held little communication with the other 
foreigners resident there, and especially with the Germans ; but Hering being 
a German among the Germans, and an Englishman among the English, broke 
down the barrier between ay and was the means of producing a social 
ization which all enjoyed. 
ee was in Reon then: “ How kind,” we have heard Mr. Hering 
say, “used that grand old man to be to us younger ones! how we liked to 


(J. and G. P, Nicholls. 


° ° ° e ° . . ight pass 
him ; and quite forgetting in his delight that the sun will set, and daylig 
away, he fa himeelf ‘rithout shelter in a dark night, and some — 7 
Fired, without having once thought where he was to lay + d x" hoor 
friendly carpenter came to his aid a second time, and offered a pe 
shelter his cottage could afford. It was a very poor one, ~ os soe 
choice, and H— gladly accepted the offer. When they reached the t onl 
wife and children were already asleep. A bed, however, was a e Pray! 
for H—, who groped his way to it as well as he could in the eee an 
people were too poor to indulge in the luxury of candles. He ag pr hege 
vinced that he was not alone: a coughing on one side, cries on a eal 
cackling and a rustle of feathers above, and a butting of horns below, ri rn 
at intervals throughout the night, and afforded him abundant — ae 
lation as to who and what his fellow-lodgers were ; but it was not ti pre 

| broke that he became aware he had been sleeping in close wang cat | i 
women, half a dozen children, a hen and chickens, and a _ . ve maid, 
fact, the good Samaritan had left his own chamber, and, wit os had taken 
and all its other occupants, to the mercy of the stranger whom I the poor 
under his roof. A bit of black bread, and a little goat’s milk, ar ah reaped 
man had to effer him for breakfast, but any recompense was firmly 
fully refused.” : Mr. 

On his arrival in England, after so long an absence on Lor “> 
| Hering settled down in the metropolis, where, and in its suburbs © of Tely— 
resided, making only short visits abroad to the lakes and mountain 
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his favourite sketching-ground, where he finds an almost inexhaustible supply | to mind more than one or two pictures by him of English | 

of subjects for his easel. His ‘first exhibited picture was sent to the Royal | is the land of his idolatry, and the sannday of the ood wie. ey 
Academy in 1836—a view of ‘The Ruins of the Palace of the Ceesars;’ it | with a feeling purely Italian; the atmosphere of Italy—soft, sunny, and 
was followed in 1837 by ‘ Venice,’ and in 1838, by a ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ | tranquil—pervades his works; we do not think Mr. Hering could paint a 
a view of ‘ The Castle of Hanyad, Transylvania’—a picture for which a poetical | thunder-storm, were he to try, so much ia his spirit imbued with the peace and 
quotation served as a title. The work, however, which brought him promi- | sunshine of nature; in this respect he follows the example of Claude rather 
nently into notice was the ‘ Amalfi,’ exhibited at the British Institution in | than of Gaspar Poussin, and of many English artists, too, who, in some way or 





1841, and which was bought by the Prince Consort. For this success he was | another, seem to see the scenery of southern Europe through the atmosphere of 


chiefly indebted to the poet Rogers; the incident connected with the purchase | the north; or perhaps it is that these prefer to exhibit the country only under 
is referred to on page 140 of the .4rt-Journal for 1856, where an engraving of | more varied, but not less truthful, aspects, while Mr. Hering is contented to 


the painting is introduced as one of the “Royal Pictures.” Not very long | show it under one alone, and that the more inviting, and, therefore, the more 


after this, the artist published a small illustrated work, “The Mountains and | pleasing. 

Lakes of Switzerland, the Tyrol, and Italy,’’ and dedicated it to his friend | We point out, almost at random, a few out of the many pictures which, 

Mr. Rogers, from whom he always received much kindness. | at various times, have arrested our attention in the Academy :—‘ Lerici, on 
From 1836 to the present time, this painter has been a regular contributor the Gulf of Spezzia’ (1846): a scene of perfect repose, in which the town 

both to the Academy and the British Institution; from the former gallery, forms a portion of the distance, and near it is the villa once inhabited 

especially, we do not remember one exhibition 

in which he was an absentee, nor can we call 








vened by a gondola and a fishing-boat, is, with 
the sky, rendered with infinite tenderness and 
truth. ‘The Ruins of Rome, from the Garden is strikingly effective. ‘Evening in Greece, 
of the Palace of the Cesars’ (1850): here Ruined Temple, Cape Colonna,’ and ‘ Morning 
the majestic Coliseum is the principal object in the composition; its base | in Italy, on the Lago Maggiore,’—this lake, it will be perceived, is favourite 
is in shadow, while the golden tints of the western sun illuminate the | sketching yround with the artist,—both pictures in the Academy, in 1858, 


powerfully painted pictures which Mr. Hering 
has produced ; the management of light and shade 


ON THE COAST OF GENOA. 


whole upper part : much poetical feeling is apparent in the treatment of the | are among the works which have added to his reputation; and in the same 


subject. ‘The Brig ower the Burn—Perthshire’ (1851): one of the few | category may be placed two which appeared in the Academy the year follow- 
pictures of home scenery painted by this artist, and one in which he has ing, ‘Returning from Torvello,’ two ren returning to Venice in the 
proved that his predilections in favour of Italy have not closed his eyes to, evening, and ‘ Morning on the Lago Maggiore,’ in which the hazy mist of 
nor drawn away his feelings from, the beauty of nature in his native land. | early day enveloping the distant mountains is very skilfully rendered. — 
‘The Temple of Jupiter, in the Island of Aigina’ (1854): the few columns | The three sabjecta we have selected to engrave as examples of his pencil 
and other architectural remains of this once far-famed edifice, and its surround- | exhibit the general character of his compositions, and his method of treating 
ing scenery, are admirably represented in this charming picture, under an | them; he works with a firm and free touch, finishes carefully, and his colour- 


by Byron and Shelley. ‘ Venice’ (1848) : little 
of the city is visible here, but the water, enli- 














effect of sunset that almost deepens into early twilight. ‘Angera—Lago 


Maggiore,’ exhibited at the British Institution in the same year: another | 
evening scene; mountains, lake, and monastery, all painted with combined | 
truth and beauty of colour. ‘Mountain Road, near Arona, Lago Maggiore,’ | 


also exhibited at the British Institution, in 1858, is, perhaps, oue of the most 





‘ing is true to nature, bright and transparent. His pictures are not crowded 


with material, for in the selection of subject he looks after pictorial quality 
rather than quantity: a bit of mountain scenery, a quiet lake, with a few 


adjuncts, oftentimes suffice for his purpose. cise tenneen. 
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THE TURNER.GALLERY. ©) OBITUARY. = 


e = | . 7 r ’ t : , << , 
» MODERN. ITALY. , in MR. ROBERT BURFORD. =| 
Ebgraved by'W. Mier. Srvce, the shgets of our A p em 
; ‘- -r % .o ls . \ 0 ; 
Turs picture, thongh strictly ideal, has , es “ 1 jnteliones eo woke a ee aie the | 
unreal character than is usually seen. in the — ublic has, more .or. less,, been ,familiar for | many 
compositioys of Turner, His thoughts seem here) p airy iority—and. also,.it may be 
to have desgnded from the Joy Peat tet «| serum ip .prominence-ris, thats of Me. abet 
nation which so often presented Jtaly rather, a9, & |. a fe dx F- yo | 
etchant han of the material world, and | Burford, of the Royal avorams, Leicester, | re, 
et aed ndaia full, indegd; af picturesque |.who- died at ‘his hgnse ‘n, Camdea pe in 
d poetical beauty, yet one we can look upon with- | January 30th, in the seventieth year of his age... In 
pp rey fancies to bring it within the | the dz/Journal for 1857 {pp.46,and-47) appeared 
~ ey ag at aan of the composition is | a.lengthened histary of the origin, and progress of 
read which are several persons, bathing ; as it | these most popular exhibitions, until they came, in 
pheeata idge i h- | 182 der the sole ment of the painter 
approaches the bridge jt becomes narrow, and rush- | 1827, under le manageme T that 
ing through the single arch somewhat tumultuously, | whose death has, recently occurred. To say ai 
is lost to view. On the right bank is a procession | during this period Mr. Barford sustained ; e we 
of monks and other religieu.r, probably ou their way | tation achieved by his predecessors would not do 
to the church a short distance beyoud. The archi- | him justice; for he undoubtedly increased the in- 
tectural fragments and buildings on the left of the | terest and value of these pictorial represeutations, 
foreground, and which are continued to the water's | by the judgment and artistic skill which he brought 
edge, are suggestive of ancient Roman ruins, but the | to bear on them, for he was an artist in the true 
city, or town itself, is of comparatively modern | sense of the word ; his mind was sensitive to every 
erection, though numerots edifices are scattered | quality of picturesque beauty of scenery, and his 
about, here and there, that must be associated with | hand delineated it with unequivocal trath and power : 
an earlier date; for example, just above the bridge | there have been, as we often remarked when writing 
the painter has introduced the well-known ruin of | of his pictures, passages in them which, if framed 
the Sibyl’s Temple, at Tivoli. Beyond the latter, | and hung up, would have graced any gallery, free 
is a richly-wooded, undulating country; and still _and. broad as their execution was. Our memory 
further an extensive flat, not wolike the Roman Cam- | will not serve us to specify all the panoramas that 
pagna, with the Tiber intersecting it, and bounded | drew the thousands of visitors to Leicester Square, 
by a chain of hills, rising here and there to a con- | during the thirty-four years in which he was en- 
siderable eminence. Throughout the entire compo- | gaged on those huge canvases ; but there were few 
sition there is an admixture of ancient aud modern | great public events or places of extraordinary pic- 
Italian recollections, but the latter largely prevail, | torial or political interest, which have not been 
and they are made more manifest by, the introduction | made the subject of his pencil. Among them have 
of figures, which identify the work with the living | been, the ‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ re-painted from the 
population of the country: take away from it the drawings made for the former panorama, twenty 
left-hand corner, and there would be little by com- years before; ‘Cabool,’ ‘ Baden,’ ‘The Embarka- 
parison left to send back the thoughts into long | tion of the Queen at Treport,’ ‘ Hong Kong,’ ‘ Ruins 
past ages. The idea of the composition was, in all of Baalbec,’ ‘Athens,’ ‘Constantinople,’ P Rouen,’ 
probability, borrowed from the scenery on the Falls | ‘ Battle of Sobraon,’ ‘ Grand Cairo,’ ‘ The Himalaya 
of the Anio, near Tivoli, the neighbourhood of which | Mountaius,’ ‘ Paris,’ ‘ Vienna,’ ‘ Ruins of Pompeii,’ 
abounds with numerous remains of ancient temples * Switzerland, from the Summit of Mount Rhegi,’ 
aud villas, ‘The Vale of Cashmere,’ ‘Killarney,’ ‘The Polar 
Though the entire scene is of extreme natural | Regions,’ ‘ Lake of Lucerne,’ ‘ Nimroud,”’ ‘ Salzburg,’ 
beauty, its richness is derived from these architec- | Granada,’ ‘ The Battle of Alma,’ ‘Siege of Sebas- 
tural fragmeuts, so lavishly bestowed upon it, and | topol,’ ‘Sebastopol after the Siege,’ ‘St. Peters- 
which, like the ornamental workmanship on a burg,’ ‘Moscow,’ ‘Sierra Leone,’ ‘ Delhi,’ * Luck- 
Corinthian edifice, constitute its highest attraction. now,’ ‘ Benares,’ ‘ Canton,’ ‘ Venice,’ ‘ Rome,’ and 


The principle of the artist’s treatment of chiar-oscuro | ‘ Messina,’ noticed in our columns last month only. 








makes almost every object subservient to the breadth 
of light on the central mass of rock and buildingss 

The picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1838; the title it then bore, was ‘ Modern Italy : | 
the Pifferari.’» These Pifferari, two*of whom are | 
seen by the flight of steps in the left-hand corner, | 
playing: before “an image of the Virgin or some | 
saint, may be compared with. our “ Christmas 
Waits.” They are shepherds of Calabria, who, 
writes Sir G. Head, in his “ Rome, a Tour of Many 
Days,’ “descend from the mousitain heights regularly 
at the Christmas season, according to custom from | 
time immemorial, and make“an annual pilgrimage | 
to Rome, for the express purpose of wandering about | 
from place to place in the city, and saluting, with | 
their native music, all the various portraits of the | 
mother of our Saviour. Tlie primitive, pastoral 
appearance of these people, and their wild mountain 
melodies, harmonize especially with the simple senti- 
ment of homage naturally generated in the mind on 
the recurrence of our Lord's nativity; for their 
clothes, together with their instruments, are actually 
such as may feadily be imagined to be both the 
same, unchanged aud unimpaired, that have been 
handed down from generation to generation from 
the birth of our Saviour . . . . From the moment 
that the Pifferari arrive, eight or ten days before 
Christmas, till the day of the festival, not only for 
the whole day, but for more than the whole day, by 
dark and by daylight, three or four hours before 
sunset till three or four hours afterwards, in the 
depth of winter, do they wander about continually 
from place to place all oyer the city,” : 

This fine picture—with several others by Turner, 
equally important and fine in character—is in the 
possession of H. A. J. Munro, Esq. 








Mr. Burford visited many of the European places 
above mentioned, and sketched the views himself; 
drawings of others were placed in his hands by 
travellers, whose skill as dranghtsmen enabled them 
to furnish him with truthful representations: in 
fact, the topographical accuracy of his pictures con- 
stituted one of their chief excellencies, and gained 
for them the most favourable testimony of those 
best acquainted with the respective localities and 
scenes. 

In what way his death will affect the Leicester 
Square exhibition it is impossible to say. Mr. Bar- 
ford has left_one son, who is in the medical pro- 
fession; perhaps Mr. H. C. Selous, who has for 
many years assisted in his labours, may continue 
the exhibition, with some assistance. 


MR. HENRY HALL PICKERSGILL. 


We record, with much regret, the recent death of 
Mr. H. Hall Pickersgill, eldest son of the aca- 
demieian,. This amiable and accomplished artist 
displayed equal ability for the two schools of history 
and portrait, and practised both till within a. short 
period of his death. His works, free from all 
maunerism, are the prodyctions of a conscientious, 
as well as hard-working man. Educated in a severe 
school of Art, he aimed at perfection iu all his 
works, and pever spared time or labour to obtain it. 
Early in his career he trayelled in the Netherlands, 
and made there many valuable copies and sketches 
of its most celebrated masters. He shortly after- 
wards visited Italy, and stayed. for some. time. at 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, and Rome. There he 
applied equally hard to his profession, making faith- 
ful drawings of pictures, and sketches of its people, 





—————_; 


costumie, dnd. pastiines. « The result of “his study.in 
the'two schools’ weré some-fine hiitorieal me: ‘i 


'| combining the accuracy ef theDutth with the hi 


aspiration of the Italidn:« Thé chiefiof these were 
his | Right of Sayictuarj,’ a grand composition, de- 
scribing»Lord Holland, half brother to- Richard Ih. 
‘taking refuge in St. John of Beverley, afteé commit. 
ting murder, and being received-there bythe tionks 
‘in time to save him ; “ThePrison Scené.éf. 

‘and Faust,” a splendid rendéring of -a-fine dramatic 
eonteption ; ‘Holy Water,’ ‘devout aud pire, two 
‘Italian women entering a church ;:‘ The, Woman of 
‘Samaria ;’ “ Finding of Moses’;’ ‘The Death Scene of | 
Romeo and Juliet ;’ ‘Titania ;’ and many others,’ 4l] 
in various collections in this country. ' Reeéiving | 
flattering overtures for commissions if Russia, he wis 
induced to go there, and remained for two years in 
St. Petersburg, chiefly engaged upon _ portraits 
Whilst there, he made most valuable records of the 
costume and character of the people, which he, on 
his return, applied to some pictures painted of that 
country. We allude to a ‘Sunset Scene on the 
Neva,’ and ‘ Fishing on the Neva.’ After this he 
became almost exclusively engaged upon portraits, 
and painted many for Manchester, Shropshire, 
Herefordshire, and Wolverhampton. The chief for 
Shropshire were Mr. Slaney, M.P. for Shrewsbary, 
a presentation picture; the late Mr. Robert Burton 
(the banker) and his son; a fine whole-length of 
Mr. Danville Poole, of Whitchurch, with two 
terrier dogs; and many more of the principal 
gentry of that county. For Wolverhampton he 
painted a fine presentation picture of Mr. 

the founder of the Orphan Asylum there. Of the 
portraits in London, and those which struck us on 
the walls of the exhibition, were Sir H. Halford, 
Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. H. Selwyn, Mrs. W. M. 
Grenfell, and, in last year’s exhibition, Mrs. Lister, 
in the east room, in Spanish costume, and a Giorgione 
in effect. 

Mr. H. Hall Pickersgill, though worn out in body, 
died in the zenith of his professional career. We 
deeply lament his loss, for he was as accomplisheda . 
gentleman as he was an artist, and will be 
by all those who personally knew him. He has left 
a valnable collection of foreign copies and sketches, 
the work of his own pencil, much artistic property, 
and some of his hest pictures. 


MR. WILLIAM WEST. 


The death of this painter is announced to haye 
taken place late in Jeaaiag, at his house at Chelsea. 
Mr. West, who had reached his sixtieth year, Wasa 
member of the “Society of British Artists,” and 
had obtained the soubriquet, among his brother- 
artists, of “ Norwegian West,” and sometimes of — 
“Cascade West,” to distinguish him from another u 
artist of the same name, Mr. S. West, a portrait- 
painter. The epithets were borrowed from the | 
scenery of many of his pictures, especially of those 
painted a few years ago, which chiefly consisted of is 
views in Norway, and of that description in which 
cascades form a principal feature, like those in the ‘ 
works of the old Dutch masters, Ruysdael and 
Everdingen. Latterly he took his subjects from 
the Welsh hills, and the rock-bound coast of Devon- 
shire. Mr. West paiuted with great truth the © 
geology of nature, as exhibited in its rock forma- 


tions, and seemed oftentimes to have sacrificed the | ae 
poetry of his art, in his aim after this single quality; 


at’ any rate, we may indicate this as: the 
coat aa his works, without losing sight of muti 


else that is valuable in them. Mr. West was; we tiie 


believe, a native of Bristol, and resided there till | 
within the last few years. 


” 


MR. THOMAS LINDSAY. . +. 4 
This artist, one of the earliest members ne the 
New Water-Colour Society, with which he hed” 
been connected more than thirty years, —— ont i! 
23rd of January, at his residence, Cusop, - aed 
shire. His pictures, the majority of whic i 
representations of Welsh scenery, were — f 
not of a high character; his colouring a ted 
and unimpressive, and, his manipelatyen, oT at 
firmness ; he belonged, in fact, to a school \ 
which had passed away. Mr. Lindsay, at his death, 
was in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 
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ARTISTS AND THEIR MODELS. 
BY WALTER THORNBURY, 


avruor OF “ TURK'SH LIFE AND CHARACTER,” AND “ BRITISH 
ARTISTS, FROM HOGARTH TO TURNER.” 





jo. 2.—THE BOY WEST AND THE RED 
INDIANS. 





INTRODUCTION, 


West, the favourite court painter of George IIL., 
was born near Philadelphia in 1738. This 
fortunate man, who flooded England with 
classical and scriptural scenes, most of which 
now gather dust peacefully in that almshouse 
of faded Art, Hampton Court, was the son of 
Quaker parents, aa early gave proof of a cer- 
tain faculty for Art. I have taken him at the 
age of ten, when he already began to draw 
cleverly, and have pictorially na i for my 
yurpose the well-known old story of a strolling 
vand of Indian hunters giving the boy lumps 
of their war-paint to colour his sketches with. 

Much as I dislike and despise the feeble art 
of West, I should not have chosen this place 
to illustrate a scene of his life, did I not con- 
sider that English Art owes somewhat to the 
American Quaker. His colour was clear and 
transparent (as in the ‘ Battle of La Hogue,’ 
&e.); he helped us to break away from the 
bondage of the black and brown old masters ; 
he introduced, too, a larger manner amongst 
us; and if his powers were small, his aims at 
least were great. If his classical subjects were 
somewhat stale and conventional, it is certainly 
to him, in ‘The Death of Wolfe,’ that we owe 
the first bold attempt to paint modern subjects 
in modern dress. By his courtly tact, too, he 
won royal patronage for Art from a not too 
wise king, who had let Wilson starve and Barry 
die neglected. West led the way, also, to 
liberal prices for English pictures; and the 
high rank he personally attained helped to do 
away with the old exploded Grub Street tra- 
ditions of poor artists, that had so long pre- 
vailed among the general rich public, and 
operated injuriously on tlie social position of 
painters. 

I trust my recent tour in America has en- 
abled me to give a little more local character 
to the scenes than I otherwise should have 
done, 

SCENE I. 
Farmhouse on the Schuykill, near Philadelphia. 

A kitchen leading by a verandah into a 
garden ; Benjamin West, aged ten, dressed in 
knee breeches, buckled shoes, and little snuff- 


red, enters to him the father West,—a tall, 
portly man, in decent Quaker dress, who, with 
a certain air of command, kisses the sleeping 
child awake. He looks sternly at little Ben. 
jamin, who, like a brave, honest boy, does not 
shuffle away or hide his clandestine work. 

“ Why, thou art wondrous busy about some- 
thing,” says Mr. West; “come and show thy 


father, child, what thou art doing. Come, 
Ben, show it thy father, lad; for I have some 


a of thine outside that are waiting to see 
thee.” 

Boy Benjamin blushes with pretty innocent 
modesty, and brings his father the drawing, 
which Mercy from the cradle, now wide awake, 
claws and cries for, being attracted by the 
pretty black and red lines. Boy Benjamin, 
correctively and gravely slapping her, looks up 
at his father’s face with the utmost earnestness. 

Father, first looking at the sketch with his 
right eye, then with his left eye, lastly with 
both eyes, first far off, and then near, expresses 
his bland approval. 

“Yea, my dear boy Benjamin, thou hast not 
inaccurately depicted the features of thy little 
niece, Mercy; and that, too, with a skill be- 
yond thy years. God promises to make thee, 
I guess, lad, a very Bezaleel.” 

“ Who was Bezaleel, father?” says the boy, 
taking back the drawing with delight; “ and, 
oh, mayn’t I be a painter, father ?” 

“ Bezaleel was a Levite boy in the Israelitish 
camp, who fashioned vestments for the high 
priest, and who shaped the golden pomegra- 
nates and bells that were hung on the border 
of the high priest’s robe.” 

“Oh, let me be a Bezaleel, father; you 
know there are rich painters in Philadelphia.” 

“Tt is a thriftless art, Benjamin ; a it has 
never been practised by our simple brother- 
hood. I have yet no clear proof, either, that 
such is God’s will concerning thee.” 

“But God, father, gave me the wish to 
draw Mercy; and the skill to do it, father.” 

“He did so, my son; but he may, for aught 
I know, have given thee other powers too, 
more adapted to glorify His name and do Him 
service. But does this new passion of thine, 
then, take away all thy curiosity to know who 
it is whom I have brought five miles down the 
river, from my furthest corn-patch, to see thee 
—‘the little medicine man,’ as they call thee?” 

“Qh, it’s the three Indians, father—where 
are they?” 








lock. Elk Heart carries his strong hickory 
bow in his left hand, and in his right a belt of 
wampum. 

The youngest of the three, “The Leaping 
Panther,” is also daubed with war -paint, his 
forehead esnecially being completely masked 
with vermillion. “But, underneath his rather 
hideous disguise, his bright, fierce eyes shine 
with pleasure as little West runs to him, and 
shakes first his hand, then that of Red Hand 
and Elk Heart. 

They all smile, and express approval, as the 
boy shows his savage patrons the drawing he has 
just done. The eldest chief, stately in his robe 
and trappings, makes signs to Elk Heart, who, 
bringing out a wampum case, inlaid with beads 
and shells, presents the delighted little Quaker 
boy with four rich lumps of vermillion and yellow 
ochre, such as the Indians use when they 
would bedaub themselves for war, and render 
themselves specially hideous to their enemies. 
Elk Heart, to show the young artist how they 
should be employed, draws forth from a moose- 





skin pouch a piece of black and a piece of 


white paint, and, baring his chest, paints him- 
self after a horrible fashion with alternate ribs 
of black and white, so that he now resembles 
a huge moving skeleton, about to enact a 
“Dance of Death.” The little Quaker artist 
claps his hands with delight, and says to his 
father— 

“Oh, father, please thank the good, kind In- 
dians for bringing me these beautiful paints ! 
Now I'll paint red cows, father; and our gera- 
nium flowers, father, that Mr. Seth Franklin 








“They have brought thee some war-paint, 


‘lad; for they are returning from a scalping 


party in the Delaware country, rejoicing after 
| the godless and blood-thirsty manner of their 


brown Quaker coat, is watching beside the cradle | 
'jamin,—a mighty fat, and, I doubt not, a 


of his little rosy niece, Mercy, whom he guards 
with a fly-flap made of the grey feathers of a 
wild turkey tied on to a long cane handle, useful 
to keep off flies and mosquitoes. “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” with huge rude woodcuts of Apol- 
lyon and Great-Heart, lies open on the boy’s 
knees, as he watches eagerly the beautiful face 
of the sleeping child—no sound in the room 
but the drowsy tick of the old-fashioned clock 
in its long coffin case of oak, the droning purr 
of the dozing cat by the stove, and now and 
then the flap and slap of Charity’s hands, as 
she manufactures “corn dodgers” and “corn 
cakes” for to-morrow. As for the “helps,” they 
are far away in the barn, “corn-shucking.” 
Outside in the verandah you hear the bees clus- 
tering, ge Cree half-angry, on the autumn 
blossoms, which now and then a gust of passing 
wind plucks off and blows almost to the feet 
of little Benjamin. Suddenly the boy, irre- 
sistibly led, ord to a side-table, gets his 
father’s two standishes of red and black ink, 
and begins to sketch the sleeping child on a 
blank sheet of paper that lies on the table. 
Just at this moment, as the boy is eyein 

affectionately the rounded lines of black cot 





race. They have brought me a fat buck, Ben- 


savoury buck, Benjamin.” 

“Oh, call them in, father, please !” 

Exit Mr. West, and returns in a few minutes 
with two Mohawk Indians, and an Indian boy 
of some fourteen summers. The eldest Indian 
is a spare-made, yet colossal old mau, whose 
face is barred with stripes of red and black. 
He wears on his breast a large hand, painted 
in vermillion, and enclosed by a black circle. 
It is that emblem which gives this Mohawk 
chief the significant name of “The Red 
Hand.” Over his shoulders falls a huge blue 
blanket, painted with yellow suns. His legs 
are protected by high fringed leggings, and his 
mocassins are of bear skin. I need scarcely 
mention the tomahawk and scalping knife in 
his girdle, or the quiver of arrows that rattles 
at his back, as he takes his long, stern strides 
towards the little artist. 

The second, a stripling of about eighteen, and 
in the prime of youthful beauty, is “Elk Heart,” 
a young Mohawk brave. He wears no other 
decoration to his close-shaved head but two 
black and golden feathers of the Baltimore 
oriole, which are fastened to his long scalp 





sent us from England, and—— but what does 
Elk Heart want to do now? See, he is string- 
ing his bow with deer sinews, and Red Hand 
is smoothing an cagle-feather arrow.” 

Here the Father West translates the boy’s 
thanks, a little enlarged and heightened with 
scriptural figures, to the three Mohawks, who 
all exclaim in one breath, “ Ugh! it is well.” 

Then Red Hand—or “The White Buffalo,” 
as he is oftener called—draws his tomahawk 
from his belt, and fills the pipe at the back 
of it with willow-bark tobacco, which he is 
about to light, when the boy West runs and 
brings him a large brown jar of the best Mary- 
land tobacco, which his father keeps for his 
especial smoking. He empties it all into the 
chief’s wampum pouch. 

The old chief, greatly pleased, accepts the 
gift, and says in \ ohawk to the father— 

“Ugh! ‘the little medicine man’ hath no 
tortoise feet—he glides swift as the green 
snake through the spring sunshine. Ugh! the 
White Buffalo loves ‘the little medicine man’ 
of the Schuykill river: and his heart yearns to 
take him with him to the Mohawk wigwams, 
in the woods beyond the Potomac.” 

“Nay,” says Mr. West, “that be far from 
me, Red Hand. 1 owe thee much for keeping 
the Indians’ torch from the cornfields of me 
and my kinsmen,—the God of Jacob reward 
thee for it, fand snatch thee too at the last day 
as a brand from the burning—?his in English |,- 
but all this would be indeed purchased dear, 
were I to part with the child of my old age, 
my little a ‘whose right hand He who 
is mighty hath made so cunning. No, Red 
Hand, ask aught else, even to the half of my 
substance, and I give it thee; but not my 
Benjamin.” 

oan the old Quaker puts his land on his 
boy’s head, and kisses his fair white forehead. 

The two Mohawks, Elk Heart and Flying 
Panther, give “ Ughs!” of pleasure and ap- 

roval, and Elk Heart says to the old chief, 
1is uncle— 

“The white man in the brown blanket and 
the black mocassins hath well spoken. Take 
the fawn from the doe, but take not ‘ the little 
medicine man’ from the good white face ; for 
he believes not in the same Manitou as we do, 
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and he would fade like a broken grape-vine in | 
the smoke of our hanting fires.” / 

“Ugh!” gutturally groaned the pertinacious 
old chief; “what do the panther and the elk | 
care for the old eagle who has lost its young? | 
1 am childless among men! I am like the 
barked tree among the young saplings: I have 
no green leaf left on my boughs to love—not | 
one. I yearn for ‘the little medicine man’ to | 
carry my bow, and hold his tomahawk to guard 
my head in our war parties; for my limbs are | 
growing weak as an unstrung bow. 


Ugh! 1 | 
love ‘the little medicine man,’ who knows so | 
well how to put on the war-paint, and would | 
blazon the number of scalps on my tent pole | 
and on my tanned buffalo skins.” 

“This is the evil one’s promptings!” says 
old West aloud in English, half alarmed at the 
old chief’s pertinacity. 

“Red Hand! if those Delawares had not 
killed thy child 

“Ugh!” groans the old man, rocking to and 
fro, then leaping up, to swing his tomahawk, 
and waving a bunch of red Delaware scalps. 

“Wonldest thou,” goes on the Quaker, 
stolidly—“ wouldest thou have torn him from 
the beaver dams and the deer tracks, the eagle’s 
cliff and the salmon leap, to have sent him to | 
the white man’s house, to starve for air in our | 
smoky cities, to sit all day for years, watching 
men at our sea-side rolling down tobacco casks 
and sugar hogsheads—would you like him to 
have forgot the Great Spirit, whom you worship 

he who smote the behemoth with his thunders 
on the Big-bone Licks ?” 

“No!” says Red Hand; “I would rather, 
even now, if the Great Spirit sent him back to 
me suddenly through yonder door, slay him 
with this tomahawk, or send these swift eagles’ 
feathers to drink his heart’s blood. The white 
man’s life is not life. It is the mere exist- 
ence of the prairie dog, or of the torpid bat 
that we find asleep when we cut down hollow 

maple-trees in winter.” 

“Ask the boy yourself, in your own lan- 
guage,” says West, “and I will translate to 
him what you say ; if he giveth his consent, yea, 
[ will send him with you, though it break my 
heart.” ; 
eg Ugh! so let it be!” says the old chief, call- 
ing the boy to his knee, 

“ Benjamin, do you know what the Indian 
has been saying ?” 

“No, father. 


him ?” 


| 


Does he want me to draw 


“No, Benjamin: he wanteth to take thee | 


with him, hundreds of miles away, across the 

Potomac to the Mohawk hunting-grounds.” 
“QO, then I never should be a great painter 

father!” (cries). ’ 


The father translates the reluctance of the | 


son, which, indeed, his tears, and the frightened 
way in which he clings to his father’s knees 
already pretty well shows. From time to time 
the boy looks up half pouting and half fright- 
ened, at the old Indian, or smiles at the oes. 
tures of “the Flying Panther,” who wants to 
lead him into the garden, and teach him how 
to use the Indian bow 

“Tell the little medicine man,” says the old 
chief, * that we will turn that soft woman’s 
heart of his into iron-stone. I will teach him 
how to kill the wild deer on the leap, and the 
salmon as it sleepeth. I will make his foot so 
soft that its sound shall not seare the watching 
beaver. Our squaws too shall teach him how to 
press the crimson from the maple leaf in autumn 
and how to broider his eoialin robes with the 
feathers of the blue bird, and the black te 
orange oriole. He shall learn. from our veune 
men, how to make belts of the black snake’s 
skin, and fringes for his dancing mocassins 
from the snake's rattle. He shall eat buf lo 
hump, and after my death all my robes ~ 1 
bows and scalps shall be his.” . — 
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“TJ thank thee, Indian. Thy words are softer | 
than butter, yet to a father’s heart are they | 
— than any two-edged sword. Not for a 


the buffalo robes of the whole Mohawk nation 
should my little Benjamin forsake his Christian 
kinsmen, and go and live like Ishmael, whose 
hand was against every man. 
thee, Red Hand, for thy kindness.” 


“Ugh!” thought Red Hand, “the hearts of 


these white men in the brown robes are like 
water. They are squaws in men’s clothing. 
They are, but for their fire-tubes, to us Indians, 
but as a rabbit to the rattlesnake. Ugh!” 

“And now, Red Hand,” says the Quaker 
farmer and merchant, his thoughts relapsing 
instinctively to money-making, just as a bent 
twig, the temporary pressure removed, returns 
to its own shape, “how are buffalo robes 
selling among thy tribe this fall?” 

“Our tribe has had no time to chaffer skins 
this fall. The Delawares have been on our 
trail, and we have spent the time that we 


should have been trapping beaver in taking 
_ scalps.” 


‘Q, father, look at Flying Panther, how 
grand he looks when he stretches his bow!” 
says the little medicine man. 

“ Were his soul as fair as his body, he were, 
indeed, a second David guarding his sheepfold.” 

“Well, he is good, father! How kind he 
was, giving me his beautiful paints; P’'m going 
to draw him, father. Oh lend me a sheet of 
letter paper, and I'll paint his red feathers, and 
make Sis lips real red just as they are.” 

“Better get to thy Bible, Benjamin. But 


here, run thou to Seth and Amos, and bid them 


leave the corn-shucking in the barn, and come 


‘and boil some large bowls of hominy for our 


| Indian friends; and tell Patience to fry some 
bacon—plenty mind—and bring in a large jug 
of cyder, the weaker cyder: for Red Hand 
is foot-sore, the Delawares have been chas- 
ing him for two days. Oh, I wish that thy 
| dear mother were not away in Philadelphia city ; 
then had we had a feast of fat things. Tell 
Seth, too, to cut them a large dish of venison 
| steaks; and be diligent about it, for the Indians 
/must be on their way by sunset. I know their 
habits well. They would not sleep under a 
white man’s roof for all the riches of London 
town.” 


SCENE II. 


Evening of the same day. Mrs. West working by the store; 
Mr. West with BenJamin on his knee. 
_Mrs. West. To think of those horrid In- 
_dians wanting to carry off our dear Benjamin ! 
[ hope, Mr. West, that thou wilt never let them 
come near the place again, at least on Sabbath 
eves. 
Mr. West. My dear Ruth, it grieveth me 
| to hear thee thus harsh in thy language towards 
the poor Indians. Thou shouldest chasten thy- 
self before the Lord, and pray him to correct 
| these evil dispositions, that are indeed as can- 
_ker-worms to godliness. Have I not often 
told thee that in the old wars in Virginia, Red 
Hand once saved my life, and sent me with a 
guard of Mohawks to the fort at Verbocken, 
where General Edwards then was with the 9th 
Regiment ? How Benjamin’s drawings of birds 
and beasts did delight the young man and the 
boy ! Yes, verily I thought they would have 
left every robe and belt they had as presents 
to “the little medicine man.” Oh, Benjamin ! 
God grant that this gift of thine be not a 
snare. I pray God it be not a snare. And 
now, Benjamin, kiss thy mother and go to bed 
ior it getteth late, yea, sun-down is ate since 
past ; and remember, Benjamin, to pray God 
that thou be not as the wicked man who hid 
his talent in a napkin, and buried it in the 
earth. Kiss thy mother, boy, and then call 
, Charity to take thee to bed. ~ 


Still, 1 thank | 


NOTES 


ON THE 
MOST RECENT PRODUCTIONS or 
FLORENTINE SCULPTORS. 





No. II. 


Tue best known, perhaps, beyond th , 

our Florentine sculptors” stadion, is on oe 
Powers, in Via Chiara, near the Porta Romana, and 
backed by the pine and ilex wooded slopes of 
Boboli. No visitor to Florence for the last na 

years, whether connoisseur or mere tourist “ doing 
his lions” as lions, but has rambled through that 
studio, or rather suite of studios, and criticised to 
the best of his discrimination, either in plaster or 
in the marble, the long series of works which they 
contain. 

The two statues which first made Mr. Powers’s 
name a celebrity in the world of Art—i. ¢. the ‘Greek 
Slave’—and the ‘ Fisher-boy,’ are now too well known 
to require description. The studio contains a re- 
cently finished repetition of the latter graceful figure 
which many a reader will remember with edmire- 
tion. The stripling stands on the shore beside his 
drying nets, holding a sea-shell to his ear, and 
dreamily listening to its hollow whisper, as it 

“ Remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there.” 

Several other ideal works succeeded to these two, 
a great number of portrait busts, and not a few 
portrait statues, executed on commission for the 
American government, or for municipal bodies in 
the United States. 

Among the few finished works now in the studio 
are two busts, as admirable for breadth of concep- 
tion as for perfection of finish. The one is a like- 
ness of Mr. Sidney Brookes, of Newport, United 
States, brother-in-law to the Mr. Everett, so well 
and favourably known in England. It is a striking 
head, full of power and benevolence, and evidently 
rendered into marble con amore by the artist. The 
other is a portrait of Mrs. Powers, the sculptor’s 
wife, in which strict fidelity of resemblance is rarely 
blended with a subtle pervading energy of expres- 
sion, and ably combined with the simple, straight, 
Donatello-like folds of the cloak and narrow falling 
collar round the throat, and the life-like waves of 
the hair. There are also bust-length repetitions of 
several of the ideal works, and one of the beautiful 
Proserpine bust, growing from the waist upwards, 
out of the lip-shaped curves of a setting of acanthus 
leaves. In an adjoining room is the plaster model 
of the statue of Webster, which was so fiercely and 
ungenerously attacked in some of the American 
journals on its first arrival at Boston, the place of 
its destination, before it had even been erected on 
its pedestal or exposed to the public view. Much 
ill-natured animadversion was cast at the time ou 
the every-day coat and waistcoat and nether gar- 
ments in which the statue is Cressed, as being 
beneath the dignity of sculpture. But the fault 
(if fault there be) rests rather with the unpictar- 
esque requirements of the time than the faithful 
presentation of the model “‘in his likeness, as he 
lived.” And indeed it is hard to conceive that any 
degree of fancy dress draping, in any manner of 
senatorial toga, would have better harmonized with 
the homely massive features of the eminent states- 
man, than the workaday garb he wears. = =, 

Here also is the plaster model of the ‘ California; 
the statue itself is in the possession of Mr. W. B. 
Astor, of New York, son of the famous millionnaire, 
Jacob Astor, a name suggestive of costly sable 
robes and piles of miniver, by which his colossal 
fortune was made. Of all Powers’s ideal works the 
‘ California,’ which is one of the latest, 1s also the 
fullest of character, and, if such a term may 
allowed, of piquancy of expression. There 1s an 
admirably skilful blending of the balf-savage Indian 
type with the pure outline of her watchful, slightly 
smiling, treacherously beautiful face, with its some- 
what low broad forehead, full lip, and long, soft 
eye. Bending a little to one side as she 
lightly against a fragment of rock, in which are 
seen the quartz crystals, the matrix of the precious 
ore, she holds in her left hand the divining 
whose marvellous reputed virtues in the discovery 





of springs or veins of metal are not, strange to say, 
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considered apocryphal, even in our own day, by 
here and there a man of cultivated mind. Cali- 
fornia, while she temptingly holds out the wand 
of promise in her left, keeps the right hand, in 
which she grasps a bunch of thorns, stealthily 
behind her, the whole action of the figure forcibly 
embodying the moral of her perils and allurements 
in both a local and general sense. 

A colossal statue of Benjamin Franklin, eight feet 
high, commissioned by the American government, is 
now being just sketched ont in the block. It repre- 
sents the philosopher musing beside the trunk of a 
lightning-riven tree, and the pose of dignified 
thoughtfulness and concentrated mental power is 
excellently well given, without exaggeration or parti 
pris in its assumption. 

In the ‘ Penseroso,’ now in the possession of Mr. 
J. Lennox, of New York, there is the least of clas- 
sical severity to be found in any of Mr. Powers’s 
statues, the California perhaps excepted. Il Pen- 
seroso, in her accessories, as well as the style of 
her beauty, is of a purely romantic school; she 
wears her 


** Robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestic train,” 


and pensively raises her fair face,— 


** With even step and musing gait, 
And looks communing with the skies, 
Her rapt soul sitting in her eyes,” 


totally unlike the noncha/ant, sensuous loveliness of 
the peerless beauties, earth-born or Olympian, so 
rife in the world of Greek Art, and so faithfully 
reproduced by many a deserving artist who mis- 
takes the requirements of a time whose more varied 
and higher-reaching inner life calls for incarnations 
of its Art-ideal differing widely from those which 
peopled the laurel groves of Attica with the “‘ marble 
glories, vision-bred,” of nymph or goddess. 

Another noble ideal work of Powers’s is the 
‘ America,’ which, within a short time, will be sent 
off to the United States, where, if publicly exhi- 
bited, her eloquent presence will, it may be hoped, 
drop in a word of wholesome reproof amid the 
stormy whirl of party rage now rampant through 
the land. The statue is about six feet one in height. 
She stands, calm and majestic, her forehead crowned 
with the star-sprinkled tiara, her face bent slightly 
forward, and lips just parted, her right foot resting 
on the links of a broken chain, her left arm raised 
and pointing heavenwards, and the folds of her 
mantle sweeping across the lower portion of the 
body only, and falling in simple drapery to the 
ground, Behind her stand the fasces, significantly 
stripped of the axe, and reduced to the emblematic 
“bundle of sticks,” the well-worn moral of whose 
united strength her sons seem just now to have so 
perilously forgotten. On the fasces lies the laurel 
crown of victory, the meed of united power. The 
whole conception of the figure, which, from its ex- 
pression and attributes, might well bear the name 
of ‘Liberty,’ is grand and imposing, and worthily 
embodies the uprising of freedom upon the riven 
fetters of despotism, while the heavenward aspiration 
of triumphant thankfulness goes along with the 
stubborn and concentrated effort of energy and per- 
severance, in working out a nation’s great career. 

There is a story attached to this statue, which is 
well worth the telling, both as a curious episode in 
contemporary Art-history, and as an example of the 
undiscriminating turbulence with which, in these 
times of agitation, narrow sectional feeling, and 
prejudice, will blindly intrude themselves into the 
calm world of artistic aspirations—the sphere least 
fitted, one should think, of all others, for the in- 
dulgence of. party virulence. The ‘ America,’ was 
executed some five or six years back, and had been 
more than once proposed to the American govern- 
ment, as a work of Art well worthy of its purchase, 
when an appropriation was made by Congress of 
twenty-five thousand dollars, in the form of aa 
amendment to the civil and diplomatic list, antho- 
rizing the then President, General Pierce, to con- 
tract with Hiram Powers for some work of Art 
executed, or to be executed, and suitable for the 
adornment of the new buildings of the Capitol at 
Washington. After the passing of this amendment, 
Mr. Powers received communications from more 
than one friend in America, announcing that the 
order for the just finished statue was in fact com- 
plete, and only wanted the form of a contract with 


the President. Acting upon this announcement, 
therefore, Mr. Powers offered to the American 
government to execute a colossal figure in bronze 
or marble for the sum appropriated; but this offer 
was received with lukewarmness by the President, 
who appeared unwilling to come to any decision on 
the subject. Au influential friend of Mr. Powers 
then took up the matter, and entered into corre- 
spondence respecting it with the President; but 
although the latter appeared not wholly disinclined 
to carry out the views of Congress with regard to 
the statue, still no satisfactory result could be 
arrived at, greatly to the surprise both of the gen- 
tleman engaged in the correspondence, and of Mr. 
Powers himself. A specific mention of the statue 
in the amendment would, of course, have obviated 
all necessity for negotiation, but this had been pur- 
posely omitted, owing to the well-known objections 
of a distinguished senator to all allegorical subjects 
for sculpture, and the fear entertained, lest the 
explicit naming of the statue might have elicited a 
speech from him in opposition to the bill, which 
would have prevented it from passing. Still Mr. 
Powers’s friends regarded the allotted sum as virtu- 
ally intended to cover the purchase of the ‘ America,’ 
although the time went on without bringing any 
decisive reply, and only increased the danger of the 
appropriation lapsing to the surplus fund, in default 
of being drawn out of the treasury within the space 
of two years, 
About this time Mr. Powers received a visit from 
a brother artist, since dead, then residing at Rome, 
who, in the course of conversation, inquired of him 
how matters were going on with regard to his 
‘ America.” Mr. Powers naturally replied that no- 
thing had as yet been settled; that he was inclined 
to fear that the order would fail of effect, but that 
he was totally at a loss to comprehend the President’s 
apathy in the matter, who seemed utterly disinclined 
to come to terms. On this, the artist friend cour- 
teously offered his services in the business, saying 
that he was goiug from Florence direct to Washing- 
ton, where he should see the President and Colonel 
Meigs, the then superintendent of the new Capitol 
buildings, and would gladly be of use to Mr. Powers 
in coming to an arrangement. This seemingly kind 
offer, however, Mr. Powers declined, saying that the 
negotiation was already in another friend’s hands. 
The artist-visitor then quitted his studio, and went 
forthwith to call upon another American gentleman, 
living not ten doors off, whom he informed that Ae 
had lately received a commission from the American 
government for a statue of ‘ America,’ or ‘ Liberty,’ 
which he said was even then in course of execution 
at Rome, and of which he actually left a photograph, 
at parting, with the acquaintance in question. Of 
course this revelation furnished the “ word of the 
enigma” to Mr. Powers, wherewith to solve the 
previous mystery of the affair. The President’s un- 
willingness to declare himself was necessarily the 
result of a prior engagement, and Mr. Powers’s 
America had to give place to a full-armed Minerva- 
like figure, whose goddess-panoply assuredly but 
ill befits the vigorous embodiment of a youthful 
country. 
So much for the curious Art anecdote attached to 
this statue. The deeper-lying reason for the oppo- 
sition to its purchase may probably be found, as has 
been said above, in the fierce political feeling which 
shows out from the attacks subsequently made upon 
Mr. Powers in some United States journals, espe- 
cially the New Orleans Delta. Is it not a strange 
indication of the spirit of party feud, to find in an 
article which professes to be an Art-criticism, such 
passages as the following? “As to the adolitionism 
of Mr. Powers ”’—not, observe, as to his grace of 
imagination or perfection of finish—“ there can be 
no question ; for he once said to me, that should 
the attempt ever be made to introduce slavery into 
territory now free, he, for one, would ‘shoulder a 
musket to prevent it.’” And further on, the writer 
bitterly taxes the eturdy opponent of slavery with 
the favours aud benefits formerly received from 
wealthy “ Southerners,” and more than implies that 
mere gratitude and good feeling should prevent his 
expressing the abolitiouist opinions which he attri- 
butes to him, but which, as is well known among 
the circle of his friends at Florence, Mr. Powers 
does not entertain. It is truly lamentable to see a 
well and hardly-earned artistic reputation assailed 
with accusations of plagiarism from the antique, 


iguoranee of drawing, and lack of ennobling senti- 
ment, because the artist happens to hold, or is sup- 
posed to hold, different political opinions from his 
assailants ; but when the tone of high-handed repre- 
hension maunders off into reproach for not even 
exhibiting in his works “the merit of difficulty of 
posture,” indignation breaks up perforce in laughter, 
and one rather enjoys than otherwise the queer con- 
tradictory fervour with which Mr. Powers’s assail- 
ants, as if playing zealously at the nursery game of 
“T have you here! [have you there!” in one para- 
graph make a telling hit at him, as a starveling 
charlatan supported by undeserved public charity, 
and in the next brands him as a surly millionnaire, 
who loves his “ almighty dollars” too well to open 
his house at Florence for artistic re-unions. From 
both of which perilous extremes it is needless to say 
that Mr. Powers is as far removed as can well be 
conceived, by the simple, studious and home-keeping, 
yet genial and cheerful way of life, which is no 
secret to such as really know him. 

But to return from the unwholesome atmosphere 
of political discord and envious detraction, to the 
stiller and purer air of the Florentine studio, within 
its homely little garden, perfumed with lemon and 
bergamotte bloseoms, and in summer all aflush with 
brilliant scarlet pomegranate flowers. The cast of the 
statue of Washington executed, for the Freemasons’ 
Lodge of Fredericksburg, ia Virginia, deserves a word 
of notice. Meritorious in itself, and by no means 
wanting in individuality, the proportion of the figure 
is completely and rede destroyed by the 
ungainly masonic insignia, the collar and apron in 
which it is dressed. Here, too, is the cast of the 
admirable bust of General Jackson, which, however 
often seen, still calls for a fresh pause to take in 
the ensemble of rugged outline and resolute energy 
which make up the striking resemblance of that 
characteristic old head. 

Mr. Powers is now engaged upon a statue of 
Jefferson, which is, in fact, only in part sketched 
out in the clay. It is somewhat larger than life, 
and the easy, graceful pose of hands and head, as 
well as the delicate modelling of the refined and 
shrewd, but not imaginative, nor very powerful, 
countenance, give good promise for the excellence 
of the future work. 

Only a few doors from Mr. Powers’s studio, on 
the opposite side of Via Chiara, we come to that of 
another American sculptor, Mr. Hart, in one of 
those quaint Art-hives, formerly convents, now nests 
of studios, which abound in Florence, and give a 
touch of pleasant medieval character to its artist- 
life. Indeed, the unpretendiug old street, especially 
towards this, its lower end, has a certain demure, 
old-world personality about it, which is found so 
often in the least pretentious sites of the “ City of 
Flowers.” 

Looking along its narrow perspective, the tall 
trees and lofty iron gates of the beautiful Torrigiani 
Gardens lead the eye on pleasantly to the brown 
old Roman gate; and a certain terraced aud pillared 
summer-house, jutting out from the gardens over 
the street, is in spring all festooned and flounced 
with lavish clusters of tiny pink roses, and musical 
with blackbirds and nightingales, in right countrified 
fashion. ‘The Porta Romana itself, which closes the 
prospect, is a sturdy, square gateway tower, with a 
projecting dark, red-tiled roof, and a species of heavy 
wooden portcullis-like barrier, which is drawn up by 
day, and let down after ten every night. Above 
and beyond the gateway, against the sky, are the 
tufted chestnut-trees outside the city wall. Not far 
from the gate, a little higher up than Powers’s studio, 
is a small dilapidated church, with ornamented por- 
tal, and broad entrance steps, now also a home of 
Art, and which we shall have to visit on a future 
occasion. On the opposite side is the old convent 
above mentioned, with its immense gaping porte 
cochére, giving a view of the queer rambling court- 
yard within, its walls partly clambered over by an 
aged vine, and one corner occupied by the invariable 
huge ancient well, with well-worn marble lip, and 
ever-creaking chain. ee aay 
Here, among many a brother artist’s studio, is 
that of Mr. Hart, who, besides two very promising 
groups in the clay of ‘ Peace,’ and the ‘Genius of Free- 
dom,’ has just executed the model for a likeness-bust, 
of very great merit, of Mr. Theodore Parker, the 
celebrated Unitarian preacher, whe died a few months 
since at Florence. Mr. Parker hud been residing at 
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Rome for his health for some time, and was wilh 
diffieulty brought on to Florence on his way home- 


4 to America, but lived only a few days after | 
hie arrival there. ‘The difficulties Mr. Hart had to | 


encounter in the way of making a successful like- 
ness were great indeed, and required no ordinary 
talent and skill to overcome them. The portrait 1s 
& posthumous one, aud has been executed from a 
photograph and a mask taken from the features after 
death. Yet the friends of Mr. Parker agree in 
declaring the resemblance to be excellent, and the 
character of the remarkable head—a fitting head for 
a large-hearted and earnest philanthropist—to be all 
they can desire. It is a pity that a resolute ad- 
hereuce to such unpicturesque minutise of modern 
costume as the uugainly high shirt-collar should 
have been insisted on, so as to add yet another difli- 
culty to the artistic handling of the bust. Still the 
work reflects much praise on the young sculptor, 
who will shortly execute it in marble. 
Tuxoposia TRoLLore. 


—o——_—_ 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Panis.—The grand feature at present in dis- 
cussion at Paris is the competition for the building 
of the Opera; it.will be placed on the “‘ Boulevard 
des Capucines,” with a street in front, leading direct 
to the Théatre Frangais; several new streets are 
projected round the edifice; the whole will form a 
magnificent cluster of buildings when carried out.— 
We have often spoken of the picture-cleaning at 
the Louvre; here is an anecdote, from the Revue des 
Beaux Arts, relating to that subject :—‘* In 1848, 
when M. Jeanron was named director of the Museum 
of Art, he suspended immediately all restoration 
of the paintings in the Louvre; this raised many 
complaints. He was summoned to the Prefecture 
of Police, but refused to go; subsequently he waited 
én the Minister of the Interior, The minister, M. 
Dufaure, listened to his arguments, came to the 
Louvre, studied with M. Jeanron the question, and 
was satisfied, by what he saw and heard, that the 
director was right. ‘ What astonishes me,’ said the 
minister to M. Jeanron, ‘is, thatamongst many letters 
written to me on the subject is one from M. X——, 
who has one of the finest galleries in Europe, and 
who says our paintings remain hidden by old varnish.’ 
The nextday M. Dufaure and Jeanron paid a visit to 
M. X-——-, who was pleased to show his gallery, re- 
counting the history and quality of each painting, 
and, to crown all, insisted on the marvellous state of 
preservation they were in, and that, by his great care, 
they had never been cleaned. On hearing this, the 
minister and M. Jeanron exchanged a slight glance, 
and understood the collector's argument; he evi- 
dently desired to have all paintings cleaned and 
restored except his own.’’—At the end of this month 

ee is the period for sending in works of Art 


or the Paris Exhibition ; very little has transpired |“ Lerps.—At the last annual meeting of the School 
| sEEDS.—! ! 4 ; 


concerning its character; pictures there will be, no 
doubt, in great numbers, but most of the really 


| has lately reached us, to the Report of the Royal 
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ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 





great painters of France are gone, and now it is 
only execution, colour, and manual dexterity which 
the present generation seems to aim at: at the last 
exhibition the foreigners were certainly pre-emi- 
nent.—The Soltykoff Collection, which it was said 
was bought for the Louvre, has been purchased by 
the Baron F. A. Seillidee, for 1,750,000 francs, less 
the European arms and armour, which were sold to 
the Emperor for 250,000 francs ; it is this that gave 
currency to the report that the entire collection was 


to be placed in the Louvre.* 


DisseLtpoarr.—The school of Art here has lost 


one of its most celebrated painters: 
Professor of Painting at the Academ 
ory in France, on the 30th o 


J fe 
a ine anuary 


a painter of history and genre. 


* (Our Paris correspondent writes word 


M. Kohler, 
, died at Mont- 
He 
suffered from an affection of the lungs, 
and had repaired to the south of Europe in the 
hope of arresting his complaint. M. Kohler was 
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r ’ that circular 
letters, asking for pictures, either for sale or for a foreiga 


exhibition, are frequently being received by the artists of 


that city. These letters come from foreigne j 
gers resident i 
London, whom he denounces as swindlers, for in covesal 


instances which have come within his own knowledge, 


pictures so forwarded have never been seen or h 
eard of by 
their owners. We have some recollection of reading in 


the police reports, not very long since, of an applicatio 

by a Belgian artist of distinction, to the sitting Rote. 
for ald to enable him to discover the whereabouts of a 
painting obtained from him under similar circumstances 
As we know our journal has many readers among cor ti- 


nental artists, a word of warning 
being victimised.—Ep, A.-J 





may save them from 


THE PROVINCES. 





Eprxsvrou.—We find by an appendix, which 


Scottish Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland for the last year, the particulars 
of which we published some months ego, that the 
principal prizes were thus awarded :—The six oil 
pictures, by J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., illustrating the 
old Border ballad of ** The Dowie Dens 0’ Yarrow, 
and which were a commission to the artist from the 
society at the price of £600, to Mr. John Gardiner, 
Dunfermline, the place, by a singular coincidence, 
of Mr. Paton’s residence; ‘The Arrest of Pietro 
d’Apine,’ by William Douglas, R.S.A., £220, to 
James Mathewson, Brankstone Villa, Northumber- 
land; and ‘Fair Rosamond and Queen Eleanor,’ 
James Archer, R.S.A., £100, to George Armstrong, 
engineer, Alnwick. ie 
Duntin.—The latest day for receiving the con- 
tributions intended for the forthcoming exhibition, 
in Dublin, of the Fine Arts and Ornamental Art, 
is announced to be April 20: we alluded last month 
to the specialities of this exhibition. — 
BimMINGHAM.—The annual meeting and ballot 
of the Birmingham and Midland Counties Art- 


in the Town Hall, alluded to the very i i 
room for the central school. This, howesen anit 
remedied when the new School of Art, a part of the 
Mechanics’ Institution building, was erected. Sub. 
scriptions for the new building are being now col- 
lected. A large and commodious picture gallery is to 
be connected with the school, which will be thrown 
open to the public at frequent intervals, It will 
also, in conjunction with the exhibition room of the 
School of Art, be occasionally used for the exhibi- 
tion of works of Art from the South Kensington 
Museum, when arrangements have been made for 
the circulation of parts of that collection. The 
new school will, when erected, be one of the largest 
in the United Kingdom. It is a good feature, this 
spread of Art-instruction in our large towns, 
Sheffield, Manchester, and Birmingham already 
have important schools of Art, and Leeds seems 
determined not to be behindhand in the matter, 
HextForD.—A meeting, which was attended by 
a large number of the principal inhabitants of this 
town and its immediate vicinity, was held at the 
Town Hall, on the 18th of January, to consider the 
propriety of establishing a School of Art here. The 
assembly was addressed by the Right Hon. W. 
Cowper and Sir M. Farquhar, the two members for 
Hertford, and other gentlemen, and a subscription 
entered irto to defray the preliminary expenses, 
Coventry.—Lord Leigh, with a benevolent view 
to aid the distressed weavers of Coventry, as well 





Union took place in the ‘Town Hall, late in the 
month of January: the chair wes occupied by Sir 
Francis E. Scott, Bart., who opened the proceed- 
ings by some judicious remarks on the importance, 
among a community of Art-manufacturers, that 
such Art should be studied as would alone conduce 
to the elevation of their productions, but that this 
end would not be attained solely by the circulation 
and study of such pictures as are usually found in 
the public exhibition-room. ‘The student of orna- 
mental art ‘‘ must study nature at the first hand, 
and gain a true knowledge of her outlines, her 
forms, her colours, her tree and leaf and flower 
structure; and when he knew these he would be 
more likely to produce a satisfactory work of Art- 
manufacture than if he had only studied objects of 
pure Art, which were not of the slightest use or assist- 
ance to him.” Mr. W. Hall (honorary wor yb 
then read the Report, which showed that out of the 


as to stimulate the pupils of the school of Art in 
that city, has offered to present a gold medal for 
the best fancy ribbon, in style, make, and harmony 
of colour; and a silver medal for the best six de- 
signs for ribbons. many Leigh also proposes to give 
a prize for the best plain ribbon, having special 
reference to cheapness as well as quality, 
SHEFFIELD.—A society for the Promotion of the 
Fine Arts in Sheffield, and for the mutual improve- 
ment of its members in Art, has recently been 
established in Sheffield, with every prospect of 
success. The society, which formerly met at each 
other’s houses, has now got a local habitation in 
Paradise Square. Mr. Christopher Thomson, land- 
scape painter, has been elected president, and Mr. J. 
T. Crawshaw, animal painter, the secretary. 
Hererorp ‘town Hatt has been sold for £200. 
The Builder gives an engraving of the clock-tower 





26,820 tickets which had been issued by the society, 
24,210 had been sold, realizing the sum of £1,210 10s. 


This, after deducting the necessary expenses, left | 


£920 to be balloted for. The sum thus left had 
been appropriated in prizes as follows :—One of 
£100, one of £75, one of £50, two cf £30, three of 
£25, five of £20, eleven of £15, fifteen of £10, five 
of £8, and twenty-one of £5. To this list also was 
added four prizes awarded, but unclaimed, last year 
—one of £25, one of £10, one of £7, and one of £6, 
Several pictures were selected last year on behalf 
of prizeholders who did not choose their pictures 
within the stipulated time. Four of these being 
unclaimed, they were put into the ballot this year 
as extra prizes, and were ullotted as follows :— 
landscape by W. Hall, ticket 8,277; landscape by 
Boddington, ticket 26,878; fruit piece by Meakin, 
ticket 18,665; figure by Bouvier, ticket 17,573. 


of Art in this town, held in the Town Hall, Edward 
| Baines, Esq., M.P., in the chair, the Report read 
| by the hon. secretary stated that the school was 

in a very flourishing condition with respect to the 

progress of the pupils, but that the accommodation 
| for the central school was very insufficient for the 
requirements of so large a town. The present 
school could only accommodate fifty students at one 
time. Comparing the number of persons under in- 
struction through the agency of the school, it was 
stated that only two other towns in the kingdom 
exceeded Leeds in that respect, London and Man- 
chester, the former having 10,970 under instruc- 
tion, the latter having 8,951, whilst Leeds had 3,150. 
rhe comparison of the work for the year 1859, with 
the resulta of 1860, showed as follows :— 

i 1859, 1860. 
Number of medals awarJed ° . . -ll 20 
Number of students passing senior examination 53 103 
Number of students passing junior examination 73 156 


Besides the work in the central school, there were 
no less than thirty-two schools and classes at present 
taught by masters from the School of Art, and these 
classes were increasing every day, A great de- 
mand for Art-instruction was being developed in 
the manufacturing districts: the influence of this 
was felt in the School of Art. A few years ago 
Leeds could only find work for one master and an 
assistant, whilst at the present time it was neces- 
sary to have a staff of four masters and three assist- 
ants for the School of Art and the teaching of 
schools and classes in Leeds and the neighbourhood. 
This would ve an idea of the increase of the 
work, Mr. Baines, after remarking that the medals 
had already been distributed by Lord Palmerston 





—a lofty and fantastic thing, from the design of 
Mr. C, H. Edwards—which is to replace that vener- 
able and interesting structure, the ** unwise destrue- 
| tion’? of which even architects “regret.” The 
| erection of the clock-tower in question is to be com- 
menced in the spring. It will occupy and “ com- 
| memorate”’ the site of the unfortunate old hall, in 
| the centre of the High Square of Hereford. As it 
will be 110 feet high, it will prove a pretty con- 
spicuous monument to visitors, of the bad taste of 
the Hereford people. Drinking fountains below, a 
clock and balcony above, and a staircase between; 
| the materials stone and iron; the style ‘ Jessamy 
Gothic.” Such is the proposed “ clock-tower.” 

Bo.ton.—The dhe and prizes awarded by the 
Department of Science and Art to the successful 
competitors in the Bolton School of Art were dis- 
tributed on the evening of the 6th of February. 
In the course of a few preliminary remarks made 
by the chairman, the v. H. Powell, Vicar of 
Bolton, were the following :—‘* With respect to the 
present condition of the school, it was at once en- 
couraging and discouraging. It was discouraging 
in respect of the attendance ; for while, in the first 
quarter of its establishment, the number of pupils 
was 92, and the next upwards of 200, since then it 
appeared to have gone on decreasing until it st 
at 144; he might, however, add that, from all the 
indications they saw before them, he believed they 
would find additional students would come in, and 
that their school would in a short time be even 
more flourishing than it had ever been before. 
Looking at the school from another point of view, 
nothing could be more encouraging and gratifying. 
In point of numbers they were not 80 large as 
others, yet their prizes were in excess of school 
where the students were more numerous; as this 
last year, when the attendance was only 140, yet 
we had 15 medallists, and no less than 50 poner, 
a fact which reflected infinitely to the gt Se 
great ability of their excellent master, Mr. Walker. 
‘The medals were handed to the students by ie 3 
tenant-Colonel Gray, M.P. for the towe.- e 
same evening another meeting was held in Bolton 
to determine the “ character and site”’ of the won 
of Samuel Crompton, for which Mr. Calder Mar- 
shall, R.A., has received the commission. 
subjects were long and somewhat warmly discu ae 
but, finally, it was resolved by @ large pa 
that the figure should be a sitting one—the sculp . 
had submitted two models for approbation, one & 
standing figure, the other sitting—and the s 
should be Nelson Square. 
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THE HUDSON, 
FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY BENSON J. LOSSING. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 





Part XIV. 


opening of a high and beautiful valley, and upon 


mountain ranges.* We passed the night at the 
house of a friend (Owen T. Coffin, Esq.), and 
from the lawn in front of his dwelling, which 
commands the finest view of the river and moun- 
tains in that vicinity, made the sketch of the Lower 
Entrance to the Highlands. On the left is seen the Donder Berg, 
over and behind which Sir Henry Clinton’s army marched to attack 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery. On the left is Anthony’s Nose, 
with the site of Fort Independence between it and Peek’s Kill; and in 

= the centre is Bear Mountain, at whose base is the beautiful Lake 

~  Sinnipink,—the “Bloody Pond” in revolutionary times. This view 
includes a theatre of most important historical events. We may only glance 
at them. 

Peek’s Kill, named from the “ Kill of Jan Peek,” that flows into the Hudson 
‘ast above the rocky promoutory on the north-western side of the town, was 
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LOWER ENTRANCE TO THE HIGHLANDS, FROM PEEK'S KILL. 


an American depdt of military stores, during the earlier years of the war for 
independence. ‘These were destroyed and the post burnt by the British in the 





SCENES IN FORT MONTGOMERY CREEK. 


spring of 1777. There, during most of the war, was the head-quarters of 
important divisions of the revolutionary army ; and there the British spy was 








* Peek's Kill was incorporated in 1817. It is the most northerly place on the Hudson 
(being forty-one miles from New York), where business men in the metropolis reside. It 
is so sheltered by the Highlands that it is an agreeable place of residence in the winter. 
It contains ten churches, excellent schools, and has a population of about 4,000. 
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E rowed to Garrison’s, where we dismissed the 
waterman, and took the cars for Peek’s Kill, six 
miles below, a pleasant village lying at the river 


slopes that overlook a broad bay and extensive 
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hanged, concerning whom General Putnam wrote his famous laconi , 

to Sir Henry Clinton. The latter claimed the offender as a British officer an 

Putnam wrote in reply :-— ; 
“ Head-quarters, [th August, 1777. 

“ Six,— Edmund Palmer, an officer in the enemy’s service, was taken as a spy 
lurking within our lives. He has been tried as a spy, condemned as a spy aud 
shall be executed as a spy; aud the flag is ordered to depart immediately, 

“ P.S.—He has been accordingly executed.” “IsRagt Purnam,” 


At Peek’s Kill we procured a waterman, whose father, theu eighty-five years of 
age, conveyed the writer across the King’s Ferry, four or five miles below 
twelve years before. The morning was cool, and a stiff breeze was blowing 
from the north. We crossed the bay, and entered Fort Montgomery Creek 
(anciently Poplopen’s Kill) between the two rocky promontories on which stood 
Forts Clinton and Montgomery, within rifle-shot of each other. ‘The banks of 
the creek are high and precipitous, the southern one covered with trees; and 
less than half a mile from its broad and deep mouth, in which large vessels may 
anchor, it is a wild mountain stream, rushing into the placid tide-water through 
narrow valleys and dark ravines. Here, at the foot of a wild cascade, we 
moored our little boat, and sketched the scene. A short dom has been 
constructed there for sending water through a flume to a mill a few rods 
below. This stream, like Indian Brook, presents a thousand charming pictures, 
where nature woos her lovers in the pleasant summer time. 

From the mill may be obtained a view of the promontories on each side of 
the creek, and of the lofty Anthony’s Nose on the eastern side of the river, 
which appears in our sketch, dark and imposing, as we look toward the east. 





FALLS IN FORT MONTGOMERY Citei &. 

Fort Montgomery was on the northern side of the creek, and Fort Clinton on 
the southern side. They were constructed at the beginning of the war for 
independence, and became the theatre of a desperate and bloody contest in the 
autumn of 1777. They were strong fortresses, though feebly manned. From 
Fort Montgomery to Anthony’s Nose a heavy boom and massive iron chain 
were stretched over the river, to obstruct British ships that might attempt a 
passage toward West Point. The two forts were respectively commanded by 
two brothers, Generals George and James Clinton, the former at that time 
governor of the newly organized State of New York. 

Burgoyne, then surrounded by the Americans at Saratoga, was, as we have 
observed in a former chapter, in daily expectation of a diversion in his favour, 
on the Lower Hudson, by Sir Henry Clinton,—in command of the British 
troops at New York. Early in October, the latter fitted out an expedition for 
the Highlands, and accompanied it in person. He deceived General Putnam, 
then in command at Peek’s Kill, by feints on that side of the river; at the same 
time he sent detachments over the Donder Berg, under cover of a fog. They 

were piloted by a resident Tory or loyal'st ; and in the afternoon of the 6th of 
October, and in two divisions, fell upon the forts. ‘The commanders had no 

suspicions of the proximity of the enemy until their picket guards were assailed. 

These, and a detachment sent out in that direction, had a severe skirmish 

with the invaders on the borders of Lake Sinaipiuk, a beautiful sheet of water 

lying at the foot of the lo‘ty Bear Mountain, on the same general level as the 

foundations of the fort. Many of the dead were cast into that lake, near its 
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i i i been 
{ d their blood so incarnadived its waters, that it has ever since 
ouviet, an - : 
” uae r Pond. : + with 
— ~ wal yo forts, meanwhile, — . a 
ae T 7 "| letely invested at four o clock ds 3 
a BB peo hae paren. ome g 8 which British ony in ney “ — 
ey Te continued until twilight. The Americans t - 8 oe —— 2 
ae ight ensued. The two commanders were among . eden he 
ee _ ey The Americans lost in killed, wounded, and prisoners, 
the moun . d : 
300 The British loss was about 140. hi ital ies 
The contest ended with a sublime spectacle. Fama satay 
A = te had two frigates, two galleys, and an armed sloop. 
Americ 





istance below Montgomery Creek, at the mouth of Lake Sinuipink 
Boks. pov the depots of the Kuickerbocker Ice Company, of New York. 
The spacious storehouses for the ice are on the rocky bank, thirty or forty feet 
above the river. The ice, cut in blocks from the lake above in Winter, is sent 
down upon wooden “ways,” that wind through the forest with a gentle 
inclination, from the outlet of Sinnipink, for nearly half a mile. A portion of 
the “ ways,” from the storehouses to the forwarding depot below, is seen in our 
sketch. From that depdt the ice is conveyed into vessels in warm weather, and 
carried to maiket. About 30,000 tons of lee are annually shipped from 
this single depdt. Ice is an important articie of the commerce of the Hudson, 
We shall consider the subject more fully hereafter. J 
From the high bank above the ice depdt, a very fine view of Anthony’s Nose 
and the Sugar Loaf in the distance may be obtained. The latter name the 
reader will remember as that of the lofty eminence in the rear of the Beverly 
Honse. At West Point and its vicinity it forms a long range of mountains, but 
looking up from the neighbourhood of the Nose, it is a perfect pyramid in form. 
It is one of the first objects that attract the eye of the voyager, when turning 
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LAKE SINNIPINK. 
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d their sails, and, slipping their cables, 
- — fae ye Put the wind was adverse, and they — 
compelled ho ae them. They set them on fire when they left, to — 
theie falling into the hands of anenemy. “ The flames sans preg a ~% 
wrote Stedman, a British officer and author, and, as every sal poy — 
vessels soon became magnificent — . “4 ok et bac teoe S on 

. : ite mountain (Anthony’s } ose), 

haht abich pag the water for a prodigious distance, had a wonderful 
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ANTHONY'S NOBE AND THE SUGAR LOAF, FROM THE ICE DEPOT. 


effect; while the ear was aw fully filled with the continued ec 
shores, es the flames gradually reached the loaded cannons, 
sublimely terminated by the explosions, which left all again in darkness,” 


Early on the following moruing, the obstructions in the river, which had | 


cost the Americans a quarter of a million of dollars, ¢ 
destroyed by the British fleet: Fort Constitution, o 
abandoned. A free passage of the Hudson being 


sailed up the river on their destructive errand to King 
mentioned. 


—— 


f 
ontinental money, were | hills, where the Rattlesnake,* the most venomous serpent iti me 
pposite West Poiut, was | ee ‘ - Se. 


opened, Vaughan and Wallace | 
ston and Clermont, already 


i f the Nose on entering the Highlands from below. Its form 
peed to the practical minds uf the Dutch a Suycker Broodt—Sugar Loaf— 
ed it. “ee 
| “ie pos ey river from Lake Sinnipink to Authony’s Nose, through 
| the point of which the Hudson River Railway passes, in a tunnel over 200 
| feet in length. This is a lofty rocky promontory, whose summit is almost 
1,300 feet above the river, and with the jutting point of the Donder Berg, 
| mile and a half below, gives the Hudson there a double curve, and the 
| pearance of au arm of the sea, terminating at the mountains. Such was the 

alles of Hendrick Hudson, as he approached this point from -ig3 The true 
oat of the name of this promontory is unknown. soe the veracious 
| historian, Diedrich Knickerbocker, throw light upon a su - ee o 
“ And now I am going to tell a fact, which I don arog - wat i 
| hesitate to believe, but if they do they are welcome not to believe ‘ wo : - 
this whole history—for nothing which it contains is more true. It mus 








TUNNEL AT ANTHONY'S NOSE. 


ty size, 
known then that the nose of Anthony the trumpeter = . ee 
strutting boldly from, his countenance like a mountain aes true regalia of 
sumptuously bedecked with rubies and other precious > hemos tb feastiie 
a king of good fellows, which jolly Bacchus grants to ie Ge soenian ae 
at the flagon. Now thus it happened, that bright ~~ y . over the quarter 
good Anthony, having washed his burly visage, was leani oo Just at this 
railing of the galley, contemplating it in the glasey vdour from behind « high 
moment the illustrious sun, breaking in all his spleu =e tates full upon the 
bluff of the Highlands, did dart one of his most pcten hich shot straightway 
refulgent nose of the sounder of brass—the reflection of _ het wes ane 
down hissing hot into the water, and killed a mighty — labour hoisted on 
beside the vessel. This huge monster, being with infini stem of excellent 
board, furnished a luxurious repast to all the crew, pyy he of brimstone—and 
flavour excepting about the wound, where it smacked a little as eaten in these 
this, on my veracity, was the first time that ever aaa known to 
parts by Christian people. When this astonishing ae he, as may well be 
Peter Stuyvesant, and that he tasted of the unknown _ o es yave the name 
supposed marvelled exceedingly ; and as a monument t rv aaa and it has 
| of Anthony’s Nose to a stout promontory in el ry — ’ 
| coutinued to be called Anthony’s Nose ever since t — eal a summit almost 
Down the steep rocky valley between Anthony o mess f this region flows in 
| as lofty half a mile below, one of the wildest streams np rain-storms or 
| gentle cascades in dry weather, but as a rushing pg te h called it Brocken 
the time of the melting of the snows in spring. The ic 


o ebatan . H y among 
hoes from the rocky | Kill, or Broken Creek, it being seen in “bits” as it finds its way 
The whole was 


. key Kill. 
rocks and shrubbery to the river. The name is now rear so ap = 
It is extremely picturesque from every point of view, espe 


, : t region among the 
glittering in the evening sun. It comes from a wild we F the American 





tates, is of ® 
rhombo! 
n or eight 


; nited S 

* The Crotalus durissus, or common northern Ratton of fomeeer he 

yellowish or reddish brown, sometimes of a wor mey “th hems three to seve 
| black blotches ; head large, flattened, and triangular; leng 
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continent abounds. 


tourist need have no dread of them. 

A little below the Brocken Kill, at Flat Point, is one of those tunnels 
and deep rock cuttings, so frequently passed along the entire line of the Hudson 
River Railway ; and in the river opposite is a picturesque island called Iona, 
containing about 300 acres of land, including a marsh meadow of 200 acres. 
Only about forty acres, besides, is capable of tillage. It lies within the triangle 
formed by the Douder Berg, Anthony’s Nose, and Bear Mountain. There we 
spent an hour pleasantly and profitably with the proprietor, C. W. Grant, M.D., 
who resides there, and is extensively engaged in the propagation of grape-vines 
and choice fruit-trees. He has a vineyard of twenty acres, from 2,000 to 3,000 
bearing pear-trees, and small fruit of every kind. He has eleven propagation 
houses, and produces more grape and other fruit-plants than all other establish- 
ments in the United States combined. 

Jona is upon the dividing line of temperature. The sea breeze stops here, and 
its effects are visible upon vegetation, The season is two weeks earlier than at 
Newburgh, only fourteen miles northward, above the Highlands. Iona is at 
the lower entrance to this mountain range. ‘lhe width of the river between it 
and Anthony’s Nose is only three-eighths of a mile—less than at any other 
point below Albany. ‘The water is deep, and the tidal currents are so swift, 
that this part of the river is called “The Race.” 

Southward from Jona, on the western shore of the river, rises the rocky 
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THE BROCKEN KILL. 


Donder Berg, or Thunder Mountain, where, in summer, the tempest is often 
seen brooding. “The captains of the river craft,” says Irving, in his legend of 

The Storm-Ship,’ “talk of a little bulbous-bottomed Dutch goblin, in trunk 
hose and sugar-loafed hat, with a speaking-trampet in his hand, which, they 
say, keeps the Donder Berg: They declare that they have heard him, in 
stormy weather, in the midst of the turmoil, giving orders in Low Dutch, for 
the piping up of afresh gust of wind, or the rattling off of another thunder- 
clap. That sometimes he has been seen surrounded by a crew of little imps, 
in broad breeches and short doublets, tumbling head over heels in the rack and 
mist, and playing a thousand gambols in the air, or buzzing like a swarm of 
flies about Authony’s Nose; and that, at such times, the hurry-scurry of the 
storm was always greatest. Que time a sloop, in passing by the Donder Berg, 
was overtaken by a thunder-gust, that came scouring round the mountain, and 
seemed to burst just over the vessel. Though tight and well ballasted, she 
laboured dreadfully, and the water came over the gunwale. All the crew 
were amazed, when it was discovered that there was a little white sugar-loaf 
hat on the mast-head, known at once to be the hat of the Heer of the Donder 
Berg. Nobody, however, dared to climb to the mast-head, and get rid of this 
terrible hat. The sloop continued labouring aud rocking, as if she would have 
rolled her mast overboard, and seemed in continual danger, either of upsetting, 


poten mn te tail is a rattle, consisting of several horny enlargements, loosely attached 
Aree 1 other, making a loud rattling sound when shaken and rubbed against each other, 
Roots are used by the serpent to give warning of its presence. When disturbed, it throws 
oy nto a coil, vibrates its rattles, and then springing, sometimes four or five feet, fixes 
eadly fangs in its victim. It feeds on birds, rabbits, squirrels, &. 





They are found in all parts of the Highlands, but in far 
Jess abundance than formerly: indeed they are now so seldom seen, that the 











or of running on shore. In this way she drove quite thr i 
until she had passed Pollopel’s Ideal where, it is said, the falodietit ee the 
Donder Berg potentate ceases. No sooner had she passed this bourne than 
the little hat sprung up into the air like a top, whirled up all the clouds into a 
vortex, and hurried them back to the summit of the Donder Berg, while the 
sloop righted herself, and sailed on as quietly as if in a mill-pond. Nothin 
saved her from utter wreck but the fortunate circumstance of having a ane 
shoe nailed against the mast—a wise precaution against evil spirits, since 
— by all ~ — Ee that navigate this haunted river, 1 

* There is another story told of this foul-weather urchin, by Skippe i 
Ouslesticker, of Fish Kill, who was never known to tell a lie. He aaned than 
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RATTLESNAKE, 


in a severe squall, he saw him seated astride of his bowsprit, riding the sloop 


| ashore, full butt against Anthony’s Nose, and that he was exorcised by Dominic 


' Van Geisen, of Esopus, who happened to be on board, and who sang the hymn 
_ of St. Nicholas, whereupon the goblin threw himself up in the air like a ball, 
| and went off in a whirlwind, carrying away with him the nighteap of the 
| Dominic’s wife, which was discovered the next Sunday morning hanging on 


the weather-cock of Esopus Church steeple, at least forty miles off. Several 
events of this kind having taken place, the regular skippers of the river for a 
long time did not venture to pass the Donder Berg, without lowering their 
peaks, out of homage to the Heer of the Mountains ; and it was observed that 
all such as paid this tribute of respect, were suffered to pass unmolested.” 

We have observed, that the tempest is often seen brooding upon the Donder 
Berg in summer. We give a sketch of one of those scenes, drawn by the writer 





10NA, FROM THE RAILWAY. 


several years ago, when the steam-engine of an immense pumping apparatus 
was in operation at Donder Berg Point. Concerning that engine aud its co- 
workers, there is a curious tale of mingled fraud, superstition, credulity, and 
“ gullibility,” that vies with many a plot born in the romancer’s brain. It 
cannot be told here. The simple outlines are, that some years ago an iron 
cannon was, by accident, brought up from the river depths at this poiut. Some 
speculator, as the story goes, at once conceived a scheme of fraud, for the success 
of which he relied on the average ignorance and credulity of mankind. It was 
boldly proclaimed, in the face of recorded history, that Captain Kidd's piratical 
vessel was sunken in a storm at this spot with untold treasures on board, and 
that one of his cannous had been raised. Further, that the deck of his vessel 
had been penetrated by a very long auger, hard substances encountered by it, 


and pieces of silver brought up in its thread—the evidence of coffers of specie 
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ioe are ieved. i .* All was cold, silent, glitteri d soli 
ibe eee bits of silver was exhibited, and the story believed. my evening sketch iw » silent, glittering, and solitary, except 
eo r ae w Boe dn og "cheres potion readily taken. The speculator was | group of young skaters, gliding spectre-like in the crisp night air, their p : 
hi , en "A coffer dam was made over the supposed resting-place of the | laughter ringing out clear and loud when one of the party was made to “ see 
; orewie "A steam-engine and huge pumps, driven by it, were set in | etars”—not in the black arch above—as his head took the place of his heels upon 
nati n Da after day, and month after mouth, the work went on. One the ice. The form of an iron furnace, in deep shadow, ou the southern side of 
reasons New York merchant invested 20,000 dollars in the scheme. The | the creek, was the only token of human labour to be seen in the view, except 
= lator took large commissions. Hope failed, the work stopped, and nothing the cabin of the drawbridge keeper at my side. 
specu ins to tell the tale bat the ruins of the coffer dam and the remains A little north of Peek’s Kill Hollow, as the valley is called by the 
=e - inhabitants, is another, lying at the bases of the ragged Highlands, called the 
0 sod a history of the cannon found there is, probably, that it is one of Canopus Hollow. It is a deep, rich, and interesting valley, through which 
wveral captured by the Americans at Stony Point, just below, in 1779. They flows the Canopus Creek. In its bosom is pleasant little Continental Village, 
CevereS Cay en ' so named in the time of the Revolution because the hamlet then was made a 
—— dept for continental cattle and stores. These were destroyed by Governor 
gigs =: ‘Tryon, at the head of a band of German emissaries, three days after the capture 
of Forts Clinton and Montgomery. That officer, who had been governor of 
the colony of New York, and was now a brigadier in the royal army, hated the 
Americans intensely. He really seemed to delight in expeditions of this kind, 
having almost destroyed Danbury, in Connecticut, and East Haven, Fairfield, 
and Norwalk, on the borders of Long Island Sound, in the same State. Now, 
after destroying the public stores and slaughtering many cattle, he set fire to 
almost every house in the village. In allusion to this, and the devastations on 
the Hudson, above the Highlands, by General Vaughan, Trumphill, an American 
cotemporary poet, wrote indignantly :— 
* Behold, like whelps of Britain's lion, 
Our warriors, Clinton, Vaughan, and Tryon, 
March forth with patriotic joy 
To ravish, plunder, and destroy. 
Great gen'rals! foremost in their nation, 
The journeymen of desolation, 
Like Samson's foxes, each assails, 
Let loose with fire-brands in their tails, 
And spreads destruction more forlorn 
“ Than they among Philistine corn.” 
= | It is proper to observe that Tryon’s marauding expeditions were condemned by 
=) | the British public, and the ministry were censured by the opposition in parlia- 
ment for permitting such conduct to pass unrebuked. 
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DONDER BEBG POINT. 
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the narrative of a British officer present, a shot from the Vu/ture sloop-of-war 

sunk one of the boats off Donder Berg Point. This cannon, probably, went to 

the bottom of the river at that time. And so vanishes the right of any of Kidd’s 
| descendants to that old canuon. 
1] A few weeks after iny visit to the Donder Berg and its vicinity, I was again | 
| at Peek’s Kill, and upon its broad and beautiful bay. But a great change had | 
taken place in the aspect of the scene. The sober foliage of late autumn had | 
fallen, and where lately the most gorgeous colours clothed the lofty hills in in- 
describable beauty, nothing but bare stems and branches, and grey rugged rocks, 
were seen, shrouded in the snow that covered hill and valley, mountain and 


| 
| attempted to carry the cannon, on flat boards, to West Point. According to 
| 











| SKATEKS ON PEEK'S KILL BAY. 


On the following morning, when the sun had climbed high towards meridian, 
I left Peek’s Kill for a day’s sketching and observation in the winter air. The 
bay was alive with people of all ages, sexes, and conditions. It was the first 
day since a late snow-storm that the river had offered good sport for skaters, 
and the navigators of ice-boats.+ It was a gay scene. Wrapped in furs and 
shawls, over-coats and cloaks, men and women, boys and girls, were enjoy- 
ing the rare exercise with the greatest pleasure. Fun, pure fun, ruled the 
hour. The air was vocal with shouts and laughter ; and when the swift 
ice-boat, with sails set, gay pennon streaming, and freighted with a dozen 
boys and girls, came sweeping gracefully towards the crowd,—after making & 
comet-like orbit of four or five miles to the feet of the Donder Berg, _ 
Mountain, and Anthony’s Nose,—there was a sudden shout, and scattering, a” 
merry laughter, that would have made old Scrooge, eveu before his conversion, 
tremulous with delight, and glowing with desires to be a boy again aud ee 
Christmas Carols with a hearty good-will. 1 played the boy with the ne or 
awhile, and then, with long strides upon skates, my satchel with portfolio s - 
over my shoulder, I bore away towards the great lime-kilns on the shores 0 
; he Tomkins’s Cove, on the western side of the river, four or five miles below. 
- The se poate a smooth surface of strong ice, and winter, with ah | 4. —_—<$—<$ $$ $$ 
ts rigours, was holding supreme rule in the realm of nature without. © Tite eal , dge. It is 1,496 feet in 

It was evening when I arrived at Peek’s Kill—a cold, serene, moonlight length. At pee Fm end is u gravelly Nill, on which stood 8 battery, ae 
evening. Muffled in a thick cloak, and with hands covered by stout woollen | Independence, during the Revolution. ‘The Indians called the Peek's Kill, Mag-ri-94 


gloves, I sallied out to transfer to paper and fix i | *t, and ite vieinity, Sack-hoes. 4 
Peek’s Kill (or Peek’s Kill Creek sa te ; fix - ney the Scene Upon | + The ice-boats are of various forms of construction. Usually a strong wooden Tie 
dibekiul ; eek, erroneously written), of which I had | gular platform is placed upon three sled-runners, having skate-irons on the tee 
glimpse from the window of the railway-car. The frost bit sharply, | The rear runner is worked by a tiller attached to a post that passes up wt oe common 
ane _ keeo gusts of wind came sweeping from the Highlands, while I stood | —— ond Sasely She best to ctessee. | The sulle ane ties . eof wind are 
upon the causeway i wee > arge sail-boat. The passengers sit flat upon the platform, anu w 
I y at the drawbvidge at the mouth of Peek’s Kill, and made | moved rapidly over by a ° 43 
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THE EXHIBITION 


OF 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 





Tue Thirty-fifth Exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy was opeued to the public on Saturday, the 
9th of February, and as usual the rooms, from morn- 
ing till dusk, were crowded with the beauties aud 
celebrities of modern Athens. Next to the exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, the exhibition of the 
Northern incorporated artists is the most important 
in the kingdom; and the interest excited is locally 
greater than that produced by the opening of the 
Royal Academy in London. Everybody goes to the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and the productions of 
the various artists are at least thoroughly discussed, 
if they are not always so perfectly appreciated or 
understood ; but this very process of universal discus- 
sion has a stimulating effect upon artists; especially 
the younger men, which often incites them to 
dare what would otherwise be unattempted. There 
is, moreover, a healthy national pride in the 
maintenance of a singularly well defined national 
school of Art—a Scottish school of painting, in 
which the pictures bear as strong an individuality of 
thought aud treatment as the Dutch school, when 
compared with the treatment of domestic art by 
English artists. ‘This abiding peculiarity of the 
Scotch, as compared with English painters, is the 
strongly marked difference in the style of colour. 
How this difference arose, or where the elements of 
the Scotch school of colour came from, would be more 
interesting in the inquiry than practically useful in 
the solution. In early British Art, nearly all the 
men who achieved eminence belonged to the north side 
of the Tweed. Jamieson, and Aikman, and Stephen- 
son, and others, were Scottish artists of repute, when 
Art, in this southern portion of the island, was 
exclusively represented by foreigners; but while 
Jamieson was learning from Vandyke, and Stephenson 
from Rubens, and others were bringing back from 
Rome the reflections and knowledge of the great 
Italians, yet none of these sources seem to furnish 
any root from whence the Scottish school of colour 
would naturally arise, because it is as essentially 
differeut in its leading characteristies from the gor- 
geousness and splendour of the Italians, as from the 
voluptuous sensuousness of the greater Flemish, or 
the more meritorious brilliancy of the earlier or 
later French. Nevertheless, these were the sources 
from whence it could only be naturally expected, 
because these were the schools with which the artists 
of Scotland, as a class, alone came into contact. 
With the great masters of Spain, their opportunities 
of becoming acquainted must have been of the most 
limited character; and yet the schoolmasters of the 
most distinguished Scotchmen would, so far as style 
would indicate paternity in colour, seem to have 
been not Giorgione, Rubens, and Vandyke, but Velas- 
quez and Murillo, with their Spanish compeers. 
The Art of Scotland, if reflected at all, must be a 
reflection of the Art of Spain, and Velasquez would 
seem to have been the deity which has so long pre- 
sided over colour in the Scottish school of painting. 
Historically we know of no evidence sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that the works of the great 
Spaniards were known to the early Scottish artists, 
so as to become their types and standards in the 
domain of colour; aud the only other alternative is 
that in the Scotch, as in the Spanish mind, there 
is that which, if we may so speak, graduates to 
4 not unsimilar style of expression through the 
medium of colour. What that something is, we 
shall not at present even venture to suggest, but the 
investigation is not beneath the attention of some of 
those Scotch metaphysicians, who take so deep and 
lively an interest in the Art of Scotland, and to their 
Surpassing powers of hair-splitting, we heartily re- 
commend and consign it. That the Art of Scotland, 
especially in colour, seems to be based on the Art of 
Spain is a fact, which none acquainted with the 
subject can even yet enter the Scottish Academy’s 
exhibitions without perceiving at a glance; and how, 
Without intercourse between the artists of the two 
countries, it should have been so for generations— 
while the artists of those countries with which the 
Scottish artists had intercourse, and where they 
studied, should have left no impress upon Scottish 
Art—is a question not beneath the labour and eluci- 





dation of the keenest intellect in Scotland, who per- 
mits Art to share in the researches of his learned 
leisure. That resemblance to the tone of the great 
Spaniards grows fainter year by year, as the works 
of the fathers are supplanted by those of the children; 
and the time seems not far distant when the depth 
and grandeur of their artistic progenitors of the 
Scottish school will have fled as a reality, leaving 
only its shadow on the path of their successors, in 
glimpses of repose on which the eye can rest with 
pleasure, amidst the ever increasing dreary wastes 
of raw and tawdry brilliancies. 

Without attempting to go over more than a very 
few individual pictures—some of these for the pur- 
pose of showing how the strong men sustain their 
renown, and others for the purpose of showing where 
strong men may be expected—our duty will be best 
discharged by seizing on the salient points of the 
exhibition as a whole, and by attempting to ascer- 
tain its value, first as a test of artistic thought, and 
then as to its value as an advancement of those 
principles upon which sound progress in Art depend. 
As a rule the most recent exhibition is always 
declared the best. Artists who have finished their 
toil, and are waiting for their reward, have strong 
grounds for desiring the public to believe that their 
most recent works are their best; and it would be 
contrary to human nature to expect any decided 
expressions of a different opinion from those whose 
joint labours make up our annual exhibitions. To 
the public the sensation of novelty is always pleasing, 
and when that is set forth in the brilliancy of gold 
aud colour—combined with that less acknowledged 
influence of gratification of seeing themselves, or 
those they love, conspicuous on the walls—it is 
not surprising that each new exhibition should be 
pronounced at least equal to its immediate prede- 
cessors by a large section of the public. They 
cannot distinguish between the attractions of novelty 
and the increase of excellence in Art, and in the vast 
majority of instances the critics who guide them 
are like unto them; and hence the cooling process 
through which so many go, from their first bursts 
of ardour to the freezing point of indifference, 
between the opening and closing of modern exhi- 
bitions. The present exhibition of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy will this year have to encounter a 
full share of this diminishing applause, and although 
now heralded as a very fair average exhibition, or 
“one of the best for years,” it will probably not escape 
the appellation of being very common-place before 
its term of weeks have run half their appointed 
course. There is a sad confusion of ideas in many 
minds upon the standard by which exhibitions should 
be judged: progress seems to be ignored, and many 
talk of a good average exhibition as something with 
which both artists and the public should be satisfied. 
If average progress be included, the standard is un- 
exceptionable ; but if au average exhibition means 
one equal to the average of the last ten or twenty 


years—which it almost universally does—then the | 
standard is not only delusive but destructive, because | 


it will almost invariably be based upon substituting 
material development for artistic thought, and when 
that is not the idea attached, average exhibitions too 
often represent artistic stagnation. The present 
exhibition of Scotland represents this first class of 
average exhibitions: it is prolific in evidences of 
manipulation and material progress, but it is equally 
deficient in those higher qualities of deep thought, 
strong imagination, and refined feeling, which formed 
the worthy and only enduring part of the artistic 
excellence of the Scotch school but a very few years 
since. A few of the great old landmarks remain, but 
if the members of the Scottish Academy mean to keep 
up their old high reputation, they must infuse more 
thought, earnestness, and energy into their exhibi- 
tions than is this year apparent. It would be more 
flattering to Scotch artists, and perhaps to Scotland, 
to land the increasing vigour of the Scotch school ; 
and it is true that the quantity of good painting 
exhibited this year by native artists is double what 
could have been gathered together twenty years ago ; 
but our duty is not to cry “peace,” but to speak the 
truth in love, and to ask if the general respectability of 
the present is any improvement on the daring vigour 
of the past, and whether the substitution of landscape 
for those historical pictures, which formerly consti- 
tuted the strength of the exhibition, be any indica- 
tions of worthy progress. Go back in memory but 
a few years, to the period when Harvey was pro- 














ducing such pictures as ‘The Past and Present,’ 
‘ The Mud Rake,’ or ‘ The Trial of Shakspere ;’ when 
Lander was exhibiting his ‘Trial of Effie Deans,’ or 
: The Glee Maiden ;’ when David Scott was revellin 
in a strength which produced ‘The Paracelsus,’ av 
‘The Globe Theatre ;’ when Allan was illustrating 
Scotch History, or Eastern Manners ; when Duncan, 
and Bonner, and Kennedy, and William Simson, were 
nting history full of instruction, or genre full of 
auties; and when the Rev. John Thomson was 
painting Scotland’s rugged shores, washed by waves 
whose vigour would sweep half the sea-pieces in the 
present exhibition into the ocean of oblivion ;—and 
where shal] the present exhibition farnish equivalents 
to such works by such men? A retrospect like 
this is far from flattering to Scottish Art and artists, 
becanse, although the fathers cannot be expected to 
live for ever, or equal the works prod in the 
heyday of their strength, the public is entitled to 
expect successors equal to the carrying forward of 
such works ; and it behoves the younger men to see 
that the position of Scottish Art is not allowed to suffer 
in their hands. It is not want of talent, but waut of 
high purpose and earnest devotion which is the bane 
of the younger race of Scottish artists. They, with 
very few honourable exceptions, are “ bit” painters 
rather than the painters of great pictures; and how- 
ever clever the “ bits,” they will never either build 
up or sustain an artistic reputation. Nor is the 
excuse of youth one that can be accepted as sufficient 
for this wasting of time and talents on the dashing 
off or elaborating of bits instead of pictures. Such 
apologists for artistic trifling forget that Raffaelle died 
when he was thirty-seven years of age, and they also 
forget that all the men who have raised the fame of 
Scottish Art to its present high position had pro- 
duced great works long before they had reached the 
ages of those who remain distinguished as the pro- 
ducers of clever bits, but who are, up to this time 
innocent of the production of one really great effort 
in pictorial art in their respective walks,—for we are 
not speaking of what is called high art, but high 
class works in their own peculiar walks. This is a 
reproach which these young men ought at once to 
wipe out, and which they must obliterate if they 
mean to carry forward the honours which with con- 
spicuous haste has been so plentifully showered upon 
them—for many of this class are associates, and 
some of them have secured the highest honours which 
the Royal Scottish Academy can offer. The diploma 
pictures of these, which we have not seen, are no 
doubt excellent, but the “ bits” presented year after 
year to the public, in the annual exhibition, form but 
a sorry basis for the full-blown honours of an R.S.A. 
It is necessary to speak plainly upon this subject, 
because there is a strong disposition to assume that 
the Scottish exhibitions mast now mainly depend 
upon the young artists for support and attraction, and 
then to plead this alleged youth as a reason why 
pictures should be judged by a lower standard than 
that applied to the important works of those who 
made this Scottish Academy Exhibition, what it has 
long been, the best exhibition in Britain, with the 
single exception of that of the Royal Academy. The 
present, and all former exhibitions, extinguish both 
these “ youthful” pleas, because the strength is now 
where it has ever been—with the old, we might almost 
say with the original, members of the Academy— 
with Sir John Watson Gordon and Harvey, with 
Macnee, Graham Gilbert, and Maculloch, with 
Lauder, Lees, and Colin Smith; and althongh Hill 
does not exhibit this year—probably to escape the 
ignorant and pretentious envy and invective which 
was heaped upon him last year by a gang who, 
attempting to play iconoclast, only committed critical 
Selo de se—yet Hill's high feeling for landscape has 
always been a strength to the Scottish school, as his 
pictures have been to the exhibitions for all who could 
see beyond the mere material dross, the smooth laid 
colour, and the careful journey-work misuamed finish, 
for which some others are unfortunately landed by 
the ignorant. Nor can the plea of youth be admitted 
as a reason for lowering the standard of criticism, 
although it might have been a reason why the Aca- 
demy should have husbanded rather than sown their 
honours broad-cast ; but the honours being achieved, 
the individual becomes merged in the body cor- 
rate, and the pictures of all are amenable to the 
ighest test achieved in the department they repre- 
sent. ‘Tried by this, the only standard of progress, 
the works of these younger men, clever and respect- 
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able although many of these pictures are, will unforta- | 
nately be found wanting in many of those elements 
which are essential to high class pictures, and in | 
pone more than in breadth of grasp, depth of thought, | 
and earnestness of purpose. 

Among those = cumettel with the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy whose pictures adorn the walls, we 
find Linnell, sen., who has two ictures, ‘ Spring 
and ‘Autamn’— the ‘Spring’ being the greater | 
loval favourite of the two, although from both many 
of the Scottish landscape painters may and will 
learn important lessons in colour. These pictures 
are the property of Mr. Unwin, Sheffield. Roberts 
also is represented by two pictures—the most im- 
portant, ‘The Piazza, Rome,’ already known to the 
Bnglish public, and noticed in the Art-Journal— 
both the property of Mr. J. Tennant Caird, Greenock, 
one of the few great collectors in Scotland. Cres- 
wick’s ‘ Milford Haven’ is also there, after being 
seen in London for years past ; and Frere’s ‘ Rainy 
Day,’ the property of another Scotch collector— 
Mr. Wilson of Banknock. There is a beautiful 
pastoral, by Hook, the property of Mr. G. F. Bur- 
nett, Enfield Chase; and Rothwell’s ‘ Calista,’ one 
of the finest specimens of modern colour; besides _ 
some portraits,—that of Beechey being fine, and the 
lady bearing the mind back to the female portraits 
of Geddes. ‘The Poet and his Wife,’ by Maclise, 
for its exquisite expression, forms one of the strong 

ints of the exhibition; and this picture also be- 
ones to Mr. Unwin, Sheffield. A small] picture by 
E. W. Cooke, belonging to Mr. Caird,—Horsley’s 
‘ Showing a Preference,’ —and three small pictures by 
F. Maddox Brown, close the list of what may be 
called foreign aid; and an exhibition which can 
maintain its ground with so little support from 
without, must have no small share of vital strength 
within. To the evidences of that strength we shall 
now address ourselves, 

Sir John Watson Gordon, the venerated President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, stands, and has for 
years stood, in the front rank of European portrait 
painters, and, unlike most other men, his strength 
in painting grows with his years. With his well- 
known portrait of Professor Munro, exhibited in 
the Royal Academy some two years ago, the English 
public are already familiar ; and when we say that 
these other portraits exhibited at Edinburgh, by 
Sir Watson Gordon, fully support the fame of the 
‘Munro,’ all has been said that can be said on the 
merits of these later painted portraits, except the 
evident attention paid by this artist to variety of 
background, Others, eminent in this branch, have 
considered themselves well set out with five patterns 
of backgrounds; but Sir John Watson Gordon is 
less easily satisfied, and the introduction of variety 
into the backgrounds is one of the growing charms 
of his latter portraits. Daniel Macnee and Colvin 

Smith also maintain their ground and strengthen 
their position —the former giving us admirable | 
specimens of womanly women, a merit seldom | 
seached by artists of inferior power ; and the latter 
giving us omy vigorous likenesses of vigorous | 
men, which Mr. Smith can do as successfully as any 

artist of his time, the combination of likeness with 

intellectual strength being his peculiar power. A | 
portrait of Mr. John Berridge, by George Harvey, | 
shows that this artist still retains that cunning in 
this walk which enabled him so successfully to 








terity on canvas—a living embodiment of the whole 
man, gathered into a focus, and reproduced by 
genius into a great portrait; and although his sub- 
ject is this year less important, his treatment of it 
is equally artistic. The portrait of Dr. Guthrie by 
Mr. N, Macbeth, is a clear and decided step in 
advance of this artist’s former works ; and, although 
the expression of the mouth may be doubtful, the 
portrait as a whole, in expression, altitude, "and 
colour, cannot otherwise be characterized than as a 
great success. Two portraits—one of a gentleman 
the other of a lady—by Mr. Orchardson, also indi. 
cate most important progress by the artist ; and a 
continuance in the same path will soon place Mr 
Orchardson among the best portrait painters in 
Britain. There are, however, two distinctions that 
he would do well to bear in mind: first, that 
breadth of touch has no necessary connection with 
breadth of style—a remark suggested by his por- 
trait of a lady ; and, second, that successful colour 
depends on decision of tint, and not on losing one 


| success, and is apt to beget a uniformity and man- 


| ‘ Bartizan’ is the top of an old house in the upper 


, the artistic skill and the historical knowledge of the 


: ; | artist. ‘The D : ’ 
transmit the immortal Christopher North to pos- | oe eo oo ee 








colour in another, by means of one uniform tone of 
glazing. That style of producing harmony and 
immediate richness has no doubt strong attrac- 
tions, because it is in truth a style of harmony 
made easy; but it can never lead to permanent 


ner which soon disgusts by repetition those whom 
it may at firet charm by richness. A girl, painted 
and exhibited by this artist—one of the gems of the 
exhibition—shows that he does not require to resort 
to what may be called illegitimate means for the 
production of good colour. Let him follow out the 
same faithfal course in his larger portraits, and he 





will soon be heard of on both sides of the Tweed 
as a most successful portrait painter. Portraits of | 
‘Lady and Child,’ by Francis Cruikshank, also dis- | 
play progress; and there are some capital portraits | 
of children by McTaggart. 

In historic and illustrative art there are many 
examples, but few ¢forts ; and of these latter a very | 
small proportion only are moderately successful. | 
The older men seem to have retired from these 
branches, and left it exclusively in the hands of the | 
rising generation; and, unfortunately, they do not | 
rise to the honour thus thrown upon them. Noel | 
Paton is, unfortunately, not equal to himself in his | 
“Islesman at Home ;’ for, although finished with his | 
usual care, and containing passages of great beauty 
—such as the mother’s head—yet the theme wants | 


| interest, and the colour—an effort to represent fire- 


light—does not redeem the defect just mentioned. | 


| Colour has always been Mr. Paton’s weakest point, 


and neither this ‘Islesman,’ nor the very small pic- 


| tare from the “Tempest,” show Mr. Paton’s strength | 
| Weather it?’ by J. Houston, R.S.A., is another 


where he so often excels. He is no doubt expend- 
ing his powers on some greater work, and these 
have been exhibited more to conform to the rules of 
the Academy than as products of his inherent 
power, and as such we accept them with a hearty 
welcome. One of the most ambitious pictures in 
the rooms is ‘ Queen Mary urged to sign her Abdi- 
cation,’ by Mr. W. Fyfe—a name new to us ; but it 
shows capacity as well as ambition, although not in 
equal proportions. Although large, it has already 
found a purchaser, which is at least encouragement for 
others to leave their “ bits” and betake themselves 
to pictures ; and the partial success, and its early 
recognition, ought to encourage Mr. Fyfe to strive 
after those excellences, the want of which so greatly 
mar the good parts of this picture. To go over 
these beauties and defects in detail would involve 
an essay on the whole principles of Art, and that is 
sufficient excuse why a dogmatic opinion is substi- 
tuted for detailed reasons—a course which only 
necessity can justify ; because it is precisely in such 
efforts of youthful genius as this that kindly, intel- | 
ligent, and honest criticism, based on the funda- 
mental principles of Art, would be most useful, both 
to the artist and the public. ‘Cromwell’s Bartizan,’ 
by James Drummond, R.S.A., is one of, or rather 
the best work of its class in the exhibition. The 


part of the High Street, Edinburgh, from whence 
Cromwell and some of his followers are viewing the 
country around, after the battle of Dunbar. The 
figure of Cromwell is commanding, and the whole 
getting up of the picture most creditable both to 


Archer, R.S.A., also occupies a post of honour; 
aud, althongh deficient in those higher elements 
which are esseutial to great historical pictures, yet 
the harmonious tone of colour which pervades it, 
and the feeling thrown into some of the heads, 
render this a good and pleasing treatment of a 
difficult subject. ‘The Return from Maying,’ by 
Mr. Crawford, one of the recently-elected associates, 
displays a laudable ambition to justify the honour 
he has reached, and no small amount of very good 
painting. Where so much energy and labour has 
been bestowed, the effort ought to be applauded, 
although the result may, in many respects, be very 
far from successful. There is nothing thoughtful 
in the composition, nor in the subject, nor in the 
style of treatment; but a still more visible defect is 
that want of earnestness in the figures in what they 
are doing, and that “ standing for their portrait ” air 
which so many of them seem to display. It is a 
stage procession, and not a real one; and the time 
for stage attitudinizing and effect has passed away 
im pictorial art. If Mr. Crawford would bestow as 





much labour upon the same number of livi 

ing rustics, as he has done upon these theatre 
beaux and belles, he would produce a picture man 

times better than this one, although this is Pry 
whole, the best he has ever painted. But the 
artist who displays the greatest progress in this 
class of subject is Mr. Alexander Leggatt, his 
“Rescued Mariner,’ a young man rescued from 
drowning, being a picture of varied and strikin 

excellence, both in its human feeling and poe 
treatment in colour. It has defects in drawing 
the colour has a tendency to blackness, and there 
is evident want of care and experience in the 
handling of details; but, as a whole, it raises Mr 
Leggatt to a far higher rank in his profession, and 
shows the possession of capacity which he will soon 
turn to very good account. Let him but dare to 
paint up to what he feels, and if this picture be a 
true index of his feeling, he will soon leave man 

behind him in the race for fame. ‘ Shinty ( Anglice 
Hockey) on the Ice,’ by Charles Lees, is one of those 
subjects which Mr. Lees has emphatically made his 
own, and which he treats with a combination of 
delicacy in the landscape, and of vigour in the 
figure, which are often charming and always agree. 
able. The present is one of the charming class of 
these compositions, and although the figures have 
too much the appearance of being on a slide, yet, 
on closer inspection, the fun is evidently both fast 
and furious in the foreground, while the distant 
landscape is bathed in a flood of wintry sunlight. 
The large picture of the ‘Curlers,’ by the same 
artist, has been painted for several years, and has 
before been both seen and noticed. ‘Will they 


most desirable picture of its class, where the com- 
bination of figure and landscape is equally perfect, 
and where harmony of colour and refinement of 
general treatment are blended with a rare know- 
ledge of what is necessary for the production of 
good pictures. But nothing human is perfect, and 
some parts of the girl in this picture are not equal 
to the boy, the rocks, or the sea, which are excel- 
lently painted. Mr. John Burr only exhibits one 
small sketch, but that is very good, being more 
perfect in composition, and higher in seutiment, 
than many of his pictures, while it is quite equal 
to his former works in colour. There are many 
pictures by Nichol, Pettie, Cameron, Gavin, Glass, 
Faeds, the Landers, and others of average merit by 
the respective artists; but while the general merit 
disarms criticism, they show no sufficiently striking 
point of excellence to warrant more than a general 
reference to their existence. : 

In landseape, the present exhibition at Edinburgh 
is particularly strong; and the greatest and most 
important landscape in the rooms is ‘Glen Dha, 
Isle of Arran,’ by George Harvey, R.S.A. For 
largeness of drawing, aerial colour, sublime sim- 
plicity of treatment, and refined subdued sentiment, 
this is one of the grandest lanscapes ever produced 
by the Scottish school. In subject it 1s com- 
paratively nothing: a hill, another range of hills, 
and a stream running between them, with a shep- 
herd and some sheep, and two stunted trees in the 
middle distance; but the wonderful play of su- 
light on the range of hills, and the solitade and 
reality of feeling which pervades the whole, and we 
will add, the increased refinement of colour visible 
throughout the entire picture, combine to constitute 
a whole which the artist has not previously reached 
—a higher standard of achieved excellence by which 
his other and future works will now and heneeforth 
be judged. Previous to the production of this ‘Glen 
Dhu,’ Mr. Harvey’s ‘Goat Fell, Isle of Arran, 
would have been considered one of his happiest 
efforts in effect, and the thought in this is altogether 
pitched upon a higher key ; but the realization of the 
thought in the ‘Glen Dhu’ is more perfect than a 
the ‘Goat Fell,’ so that even with the less exal 
thought the picture has become more aoe : 
realization of the ‘Goat Fell,’ as perfect as the “ 
Dhu,’ would be the nearest approach to perf 
poetic landscape which the Scottish school mer 
made, and Mr. Harvey gives us strong growl 
hope that he will yet achieve that triamph also. . 

Very different in style, but scarcely less snecess 
in realization, are the landscapes of Mr. A. oo ve 
whose strength depends not upon sentimeu oiet 
poetic thonght, but upon seizing every-day se “ 
with a mauly grasp, and reproducing what 
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not after the manner of Pre-Raffaellism, but iu that 
higher style of literalism which generalizes reality ,but 
without throwing over it the higher light of poetry. 
In his own walk these pictures, especially the upright 
‘Mountain Stream,’ show Mr. Fraser to be one of the 
strongest landscape painters of the Scotch school ; 
and if he could diffase an imaginative spirit over 
his present grasp of nature he would be a great 
landscape painter. Samuel Bough also makes steady 
progress in his art, and his ‘St. Andrew’s Bay 
in a Storm’ is the very best large picture he has yet 
produced. Nothing can exceed the windy, stormy 
feeling which the picture produces on the mind ; 
and one almost instinctively begins to shiver with a 
sensation of cold before it—a high tribute to the 
reality of the work; but this feeling is too much 
the result of causes which rather detract from, than 
add to the value of the picture as a work of Art. 
Abundance of raw whites and cold greys will pro- 
duce the same effect without much merit in the dis- 
position; and this St. Andrew’s, admirable as it is, 
and clever almost to a fault, would have been greatly 
improved had ¢one converted that into colour which 
now obtrudes itself upon the eye as paint. Macul- 
loch maintains his ground in a large picture of 
Highland loch scenery, but makes no decided pro- 
gress even in perfecting his own style, and there is 
a tendency to blackness in some parts which does 
not carry with it either depth or solemnity ; but, in 
spite of the littleness in drawing, there is an effect 
in the rolling mass of clonds, and in the general 
style, highly attractive and pleasing, with far more 
sentiment than this artist usually reaches in his 
pictures. Some large goats near the foreground 
sadly mar the whole by detracting from the size of 
both hills and loch, and if these goats were oblite- 
rated the importance of the picture would be very 
greatly enhanced, for it is one of the best which 
Mr. Maculloch has produced for years, and almost 
approaches his former ‘ Dream of the Highlands.’ 
Mr. Milne Donald has also some good pictures; 
and the same may be said of Cranstoun, Hargitts, 
Henshaw, E. T. Crawford, Giles, Munro, Vallance, 
Peter Graham, McWhirter, Edmonston, Wintour, 
Macherppon, W. H. Paton, Pettitt, and a perfect 
host of others. Ina picture, ‘ The Fisher Children,’ 
by James Cassie, where the sea-beach is beautifully 
painted, the whole treatment reminds one of the 
best qualities of Hook fused with the tone of Dyce 
in landseape. There are, of course, many other 
good pictures. The public expect that the Lauders 
should paint creditable landscapes; althongh we 
could not expect that Miss Lauder should follow 
close on the heels of her father in the same walk. 
People expect that if Mr. William Douglas forsakes 
history, and paints sea-shore bits of rock and wave, 
that he should do such things well; although they 
were not entitled to expect that Master Farquharson 
should have produced one of the best small land- 
scapes in the room; yet so it is, and while we can 
only encourage the young, we cannot even notice 
the works of those who have become stagnant or 
retrograde in either style or capacity. 

Of the sculpture we can only mention the works 
of Brodie, Mossman, Slater, and Miss Paton. The 
beautiful female bust by G. E. Ewing, and a Roman 
matron by John Hutchinson, as being the works 
of younger men, might, from their merit, claim more 
lengthened criticism ; but space and the patience of 
readers alike forbid the discharge of what would 
otherwise have been a pleasing duty. 

Of the water-colour drawings we have little to 
say; but that little is, upon the whole, more in 
commendation than the reverse. Since the days of 
Hugh Williams, who was the father and founder of 
the present water-colour school in Scotland, and 
many of whose works, as his views of Greece, will 
bear comparison with the works of Girtin, and even 
Turner, the Scotch have always had a line of 
artists in water-colours; and although none of the 
preseut men have displayed the same quality as 
Williams of power over pictorial effect, yet some of 
the drawings in the present exhibition are highly 
creditable to the artists that produced them. Among 
these are Ferrier, Fairbairn, Greig, Frier, and others, 
whose works give pleasing variety, if they fail to add 
additional importance to this northern exhibition. 
Had our space permitted, we might have noticed a 
few of them somewhat in detail. 











PICTURE SALES. 





Tue sales, by auction, of works of Art, have com- 
menced this season at an unusually early period of 
the year. On the 6th of February, Messrs. Foster 
dispersed the remaining and most valuable portion 
of Mr. Henry Wallis’s collection; and later in the 
month, after our sheets had gone to press, two or 
three other collections, but of minor importance, 
were disposed of by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods, who advertise for sale, during the present 
month, the “Cabinet of English Pictures and 
Drawings of J. Andérson Rose, Esq. ;” the ‘Cabinet 
of English Pictures of G. J. Durrant, Esq. ;” the 
“ Collection of Drawings of the late P. ©. Edwards, 
Esq. ;” a “Cabinet of English Pictures and Draw- 
ings received from the Country,’’ containing examples 
of some of our best painters; the ‘ Works and Col- 
lection of the late A. E. Chalon, Esq., R.A., and 
J.J. Chalon, Esq., R.A.;” and the “ Highly Im- 
portant Collection of Mr. Flaton,” the well-known 
dealer.* Considering that all these sales will take 
place before the actual business of the season is pre- 
sumed to have begun, much transfer of Art-property 
by auction may be anticipated ere it closes. 

But, judging from the prices realised by Mr. 
Wallis’s pictures—the first portion, we know, was 
sold at, perhaps, the most unfavourable time of the 
year, when everybody was out of town—buyers do 
not seem inclined to pay such large sums for their 
acquisitious as have hitherto been given. We have, 
for some time past, felt that there must come a re- 
action, that the price paid by dealers, in their desire 
to outbid each other, could not be maintained, and, 
indeed, ought not to be; for the system was unsound, 
insecure, and operated to the injury both of artists 
and the public, by putting a fictitious value upon 
Art. The market, to speak commercially, has been 
forced up into an unhealthy condition, almost uni- 
versally acknowledged, but against which none 
seemed to have the courage to make a staud. As in 
all similar cases, the disease appears to be at length 
curing itself, and every one interested in Art must 
rejoice to see a prospect of its flourishing upon sound 
and just principles as between the painter and the 
public ; the former receiving due remuueration for 
his labours, and the latter not compelled to pay 
more than the true value for what is purchased. 
We cannot recognise in these matters the Hudibrastic 
commercial axiom that 

“ The value of a thing 
Is just as much as it will bring.” 

At the sale in question, we understand, very few 
pictures were bought by dealers ; indeed the dealers, 
universally, in town and country, are growing “shy” 
of purchases. Messrs. Agnew did not attend the 
sale, neither did Messrs. Grundy. Mr. Flatou, as 
we have intimated, and also Mr. Gambart, are 
making all prudent arrangements for contracting 
their ‘business, or bringing it eutirely to a close. 
We can name other dealers who are moving in a 
like direction. Without their “aid”—or, rather, 
without their competition—the prices produced at 
sales will be very different from what they have 
been. 

The principal pictures in Mr. Wallis’s Collection, 
sold in February, were, out of eighty-cight enume- 
rated in the catalogue,—‘ A Coast Scene,’ C. Stan- 
field, R.A., 130 gs. (Poole) ; ‘ The Sentinel,’ Sir E. 
Landseer, R.A., 120 gs. (Woodward); ‘The Duet,’ 
F. Stone, A.R.A., 110 gs. (Woodward) ; ‘ Chancel 
of Roslin Chapel,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 102 gs. 
(Crofts),—Mr. Wallis paid 122 gs. for this at the 
sale of Mr. Houldsworth’s Collection last year; 
‘South Downs,’ T. Creswick, R.A., and R. Ansdell, 
A.R.A., 122 gs. (Haigh),—bought last year for 125 
gs.; ‘Broken Vows,’ PH. Calderon, 112 gs. (Cole- 
man),—bought last year for 150 gs.; ‘ Naaman’s 
Wife’s Little Maid,’ J. Sant, 130 gs. (Tooth) ; ‘ At 
Pisa,’ D. Roberts, R.A., 225 gs. (Vokins) ; ‘ View 
in Kent—Sunset,’ J. Linnell, 175 gs. (Poole) ; ‘ Nave 
of a Cathedral in Spain,’ Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., 





* Mr. Flatou is, we understand, about to contract 
materially his business as a picture dealer—a profession 
in which he has attained considerable eminence, not alone 
by the magnitude of his transactions, but by his judgment 
and experience—in order that he may devote all his time 
and energies to the large engagement in which he has 
embarked, in reference to Frith’s picture of ‘Life at a 
Raiiway-Station.” -- 





106 gs. (Rought) ; ‘Hampstead Heath,’ J. Linnell, 
210 gs. (Colls),—this, if we remember rightly, is the 
picture sold last year with Mr. Wells’s Collection 
for 235 gs., the purchaser gave the name of Jones ; 
‘Interior of a Cottage,’ F. Goodall, A.R.A., 107 gs. 
(Wilkinson)—also sold at Mr. Wells's sale for 100 g8.; 
‘A Shore Scene,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 112 gs. (Cole- 
man); ‘The Bread of Life,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., 105 
gs. (Rought) ; ‘ English Cottages,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 
and F. Goodall, A.R.A., 118 gs. (Poole) ; ‘ Highland 
Lake Scene,’ P. Nasmyth, 135 gs. (E. Daniel); 
‘The Doves,’ J. Sant, 160 gs. (Graves) ; ‘Juliet’s 
Soliloquy,’ C. R. Leslie, R.A., 280 gs. (Coleman) ; 
‘Uncle Tom and his Wife for Sale,’ Sir E. Landseer, 
R.A.,590 gs. (Graves),—sold last year at Mr. Houlds- 
worth’s sale for 770 gs.; ‘A Welsh Girl at a Stile,’ 
J. Sant, 150 gs. (Sir W. Eden) ; ‘ Rural Landscape,’ 
J. Linnell, 205 gs. (Houldsworth); ‘On the Med- 
way,’ C. Stanfield, R.A., 250 gs. (Cheverton) ; ‘The 
Keeper’s Daughter,’ W. P. Frith, R.A., and R. Ans- 
dell, A.R.A., 362 gs. (Sewell) ; ‘ Pandy Mill, North 
Wales,’ W. Miiller, 325 gs. (Sewell) ; ‘ Summer’s 
Sunset,’ T. S. Cooper, A.R.A., 270 gs. (Haig); ‘The 
Opening of Waterloo Bridge in 1817,’ J. Constable, 
440 gs. (Davenport),—in 1858 this fine picture was 
bonght in by Mr. Wallis, we believe, for 555 gs. ; 
‘Circe,’ Etty, 440 gs. (Thistlethwayte),—so also was 
this for 510 gs. ; ‘Solomon Eagle,’ P. F. Poole, R.A., 
410 gs.,—knocked down last year to a purchaser 
of the name of Jones, for 780 gs. 

We have shown in a few instances, where we 
could conveniently refer to them, the prices given 
at former sales, just to bear out the remarks made 
at the commencement, and not for the purpose of 
deteriorating the value of these or any fe works, 
We would, so far as lies in our power, place the 
artist, the dealer, and the collector, upon fair and 
honourable ground with each other. 


THE EXHIBITION 


OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue architectural galleries in Conduit Street are now 
very consistently filled with the collection of photo- 
graphs which has been formed for the present year 
by the committee of the Architectural Photographic 
Association. The photographs at once bear testi- 
mony to the peculiar felicity with which architee- 
tural subjects are rendered in sun-pictures, and they 
also attest the sound judgment with which these 
particular subjects have been selected. It is neces- 
sarily a primary object with such an association as 
this, that its photographs should comprehend a great 
variety of examples of the art of architecture. Ac- 
cordingly, this collection associates the triumphs of 
the Gothic era with the wondrous relics of the paliny 
days of both Egyptian, Greek, and Roman art. 
Here the cathedrals of France and England, the 
monastic remains also of England—which, to the ar- 
chitect, are still eloquent amidst their ruin—the 
relics of Carthage, the mysterious excavations of 
India, the lotus-capitals of the Nile Valley, aud the 
columnar structures of the Greeks and Romans, are 
brought together, to form (with various other kin- 
dred objects) a single collection of architectural 
photographs. The subscribers, who have to select 
from this ample store, cannot complain that they 
have not abundant range of choice. 

The effectiveness of these photographs in their 
artistic capacity is truly wonderful. They bring 
before the eye, not the details of every detail merely, 
but the texture of the stone, and, oftentimes, even 
the touches of the chisel. Such photographs are 
absolutely invaluable through their rendering of 
architectural feeling and character and expression, 
as well as because of their exact fidelity of repre- 
sentation. 

While admiring greatly the subjects that have 
been selected for producing this collection, we cer- 
tainly should have felt additional pleasure from the 
presence of a series of representations of the archi- 
tectural works of our own times—the works that 
architecture is now producing both in this country 
and iu foreign countries. A comparison between 
these works and their predecessors of earlier times 
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would be more than interesting, because it would 
be vacuable. In future, we trust the arrangements 
of the committee will include modern architecture, 
with the details of architectural accessories. 

The lectures that are so judiciously associated 
with this exhibition are singularly interesting in 
themselves, and they are also eminently suggestive 
of the propriety of always associating a course of 
consistent lectures with an Art-exhibition. Thus 
are exhibitions gifted with a language which may 
convey a comprehensive teaching. Thus photo- 
graphs, and pictures also, and sculpture and the 
productions of Art-manufacture, are made indeed 
phonetic—they tell to all what they have to say, 
‘and what is worth hearing and ought to be heard. 

We are glad to know that the Architectural 
Photographic Association is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and cordially commend it to the sympathy 
and the support of our readers. 


—@— 


ART-COPYRIGHTS. 


' Tr is not improbable that we may date the down- 


fall of British art from the Parliamentary Session 
of 1861; for, beyond all question, if the bill which 
the Attorney-General has introduced into the House 
of Commons passes into a law, there will be here- 
after comparatively few purchasers of British pic- 
tures. We have often treated this topic; yet 
it is our duty to do so again and again, as long 
as there is any chance of arresting the progress 
of a measure fatal to the best interests of those 
it professes to serve. Our opportunities of testing 
its results have been many; we have repeatedly as- 
certained the views of collectors, and know that, in 
nine cases out of ten, buyers would not have made 
purchases if they had not felt assured that what they 
bought was entirely their own. There is in all 
Englishmen a peculiar sensitiveness on this head ; 
the mere shadow of a right over his property is 
what he cannot tolerate; in land a freehold differs 
very little from a copyhold, yet a buyer will pay 
largely for the advantage—often a merely ideal 
advantage—he considers the one to possess over the 
other. We knew a gentleman who, when com- 
pleting the sale of a large estate, sought to reserve 
a right of walking in the park: the contracting 
party at once declined the purchase; very gladly 
would he have accorded the permission, but he ob- 
jected to concede the right. There will, no doubt, 
be some artists who can dictate what terms they 
will, and whose works will yet be bonght, who may, 
if they please, stipulate as to the size and gilding of the 
frame, even to the tone of colour in the room where 
it is to be hung; but with the great mass of picture- 
producers it is otherwise, and as the law—if it be- 
comes law—will apply to all, the consequences will 
be fatal. We do not hesitate to say there will be 
few buyers of works over which there is a power 
which can only have the effect of impressing the 
buyer with the belief that he is not the owner of 
what he buys. We repeat, it is the Englishman’s 
peculiar privilege—almost his birthright—to believe 
he may do what he likes with his own. Once more 
we warn the British artist that the bill in progress 
will be their ruin ; wealthy manufacturers and mer- 
chants will seek elsewhere for elegant luxuries, and 
decline to collect objects over which they have not 
entire control. The danger comes, too, at a perilous 
time for Art: the dealers are giving up business 
discouraged, as they say, by the enormous prices 
they pay and, consequently, are compelled to ask 
for modern first class and second-class paintings ; 
we know that Messrs. Christie and Mr. Foster an. 
ticipate discouraging “ sales”’ this year, and that 
under the very best circumstances, there are clouds 
loweriug over British art while British artists are 
anticipating only sunshine. The day of large prices 
is either past or passing ; buyers are growing doubt- 
ful and “ shy,” and if, to strengthen their hesitation 
there comes an Act of Parliament to tel] them that 
what they buy is not their own, the result may be 
foreseen without the guidance of “ Mr, Interpreter,” 
Those who may suspect our motives in giving this 
emphatic warning, will do well and justly to bear in 
mind that the Art-Journal has been, during many 


years, the earnest and zealous advocate of British 


artists and British art; we claim (and can adduce 
ample evidence to support such claim) the merit of 
having directed the tide of “patronage” into this 
good and right channel. Month after month, for 
years, we laboured to show the impolicy of buying 
old masters, and the wisdom of purchasing British 
pictures ; and it is well known to many that a large 
—_ of those who have been, and are, the 


argest and most liberal patrons of British art, have | 


been made so by the arguments and proofs we ad- 
duced in order to carry to their minds that convic- 
tion which entirely arrested the trade in Raffaelles 
and Titians, and transferred it to the dealers in 
modern Art. We entreat our artist-readers to be- 
lieve that in the warning we give them concerning 
this most evil bill, which is now on its way through 
Parliament, we are influenced by no selfish motives, 
but are actuated wholly and solely by a deep and 
devoted desire to promote the true interests of 
British artists and British art.* 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “‘ Tue ARt-JoURNAL. ’ 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 
T. STOTHARD, R.A. 


Srr,—It is intended, I believe, to form an exhi- 
bition of such of the works of the late T. Sto- 
thard, R.A., as can be collected together ; we may, 
therefore, calculate upon a rare treat if the plan 
be judiciously carried out. That inimitable artist, 
who was undoubtedly the founder of the British 
School of Historical Painting, from the time of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, will be better understood and 
appreciated. We may readily conceive that it will 
be under the superintendence of a select few, who 
will properly arrange such gems as can be collected. 
In the Memoir of the artist, by Mrs. Bray, his 
daughter-in-law, it is stated that engravings from 
his works amount to some thousands, while there 
are many great works still in existence, which have 
never been engraved, and which this exhibition, 
we trust, will bring to public view. 
A question arises—provided such an exhibition 
take place—to what should the proceeds, after 
deducting all necessary expenses, be appropriated ? 
We learn from your valuable journal that the pro- 
osal emanates from the youngest branch of the 
amily, Mr. R. T. Stothard; but we know that there 
is an elder son, who, in the year 1823, took honours 
at the Royal Academy, and from that date, if we 
may judge from the annual catalogues of the exhi- 
bition, has done good service to the Arts for many 
years as a medal engraver. This son has, we 
believe, a family ; surely we may presume that he 
will be a partaker of his due portion. We have 
reason to believe that such aid would be to him ac- 
ceptable and opportune at a period of life when that 
strength of sight, so necessary for his art, is found 
| to fail, &c. Cc. T. 





FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.+ 


Sirn,—The attention of the public having been 
called to the above important commercial question, 
by a letter in the Times, dated January 28th, allow 





* The great evil that has long existed without a remedy 
is the continual forgeries of modern pictures ; and to avert 
this was, we believe, the origin of the Copyright Bill. It 
is effectually prevented for the future by the “ Trade- 
marks Bill” now passing through parliament. Clause 7 
enacts that— 

** Whosoever, with intent to defraud, or to enable another 
or others to defraud, any person, shall forge or counter- 
feit, or procure or cause to be forged or counterfeited, 
any name, word, letter, initial, cypher, monogram, or 
other mark whatsoever used to denote any picture, paint- 
ing, drawing, engraving, lithograph, print, plate, model 
sculpture, or other work of Art to be the work, production’ 
or manufacture of any person, whether alive or dead, or 
shall make, or procure or cause to be made, any imitation 
of any such name, word, letter, initial, cypher, monogram 
or mark, so resembling the same as to be likely to deceive, 
or shall apply, or procure or cause to be applied, any such 
name, word, letter, initial, cypher, monogram, or mark. 
whether the same be genuine or not, to any picture, 
painting, drawing, engraving, lithograph, print, plate, 
model, sculpture, or other work of Art, not being the 
work, production, or manufacture of the person or persons 
eg — to be denoted by such word, name, 
| » initial, cyp i 
F- isd ee monogram, or mark, shall be guilty 

This offence is punishable by two years’ impri t 
with or without ha Goth os an 
| cour ha pond y rd labour, or by a fine, or both, as the 
ur correspondents on this subject will see 
| notice above, that it is engaging the attention of Parte. 
| ment, with a view to remedy the grievance complained of. 











eects, 


me, Mr. Editor, through the pages of your j 
to urge upon artists and Art-manufacturere tae 
oy moat wake any ~ evil. 
case 0 s was lately opened at 

House, from Ostend ; in it was quality! of pve 
of the manufacture of Ligge, bearing the fo 
mark of the mer oe pag Company of Cutlers sg 
about five hundred gross of pencils of German make 
bearing the forged stamp of an old London maker. 
The Cutlers’ Company has the power and means 
of prosecuting in the case, but the ncil-makers, 
printsellers, painters, and others, who have their 
= names stolen from thei b foreign pirates, 

ave no redress until the law is altered, 

The pencil-makers of this country have ever been 
celebrated for the manufacture of pencils from Cum- 
berland lead—a mineral unknown elsewhere—an 
article so different from what foreign pencils are 
made of, that no artist who ever used the one could 
mistake it for the other. The pencil trade has 
been ruined by the introduction of highly-var- 
nished, gold-lettered substitutes, which, from the 
low cost of importation, stationers and others, who 
care not how they do business so that they make 
money, have been induced to sell. From the cheap 
material used, they bear a much larger profit than 
London-made pencils, and houses that have done 
a large business with pencils of their own make, 
now sell German pencils with their name stam 
upon them. There is no Incorporated Company of 
Pencil-Makers to attend to the interest of the trade, 
to prevent foreign pencils coming over with English 
names, or London makers making up composition 
and selling it as Cumberland lead; and it is now 
done to such an extent, that it is difficult to know 
where to buy the article, although the raw material 
is cheaper and better than ever it has been before, 

That the pencil-makers of the present day are to 
blame, I admit, for allowing their pencils to be 
driven out of the market by a cheap substitute, and 
assisting to produce the evil by vending (for the sake 
of greater gain) German pencils marked as English, 
by selling, as Cumberland lead, a compound of 
greased German lead and lamp-black, for BBB, and 
antimony and German lead mixed for H, HH, and 
HHH; they have thereby thrown themselves out of 
the pale of protection, it having been wisely held 
by the judges of this land that one man cannot pro- 
ceed against another for fraud unless he comes 
into court with clean hands himself. Fortunately, 
it is easier to test a pencil for Cumberland lead 
than it is to tell if a razor be a real Mappin ora 
Liége substitute. 

In the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
nine, I went into the shop of a stationer in Bishops- 
gate, to purchase a dozen of a newly-advertised 

ncil, brought out by a wealthy firm in the city. 

tamped on the cedar was “‘Cumberland Lead!” 
I cut one, and told the shopman there was no Cum- 
berland lead in it. He assured me not only was I 
under a mistake, but that the highly respectable firm 
that brought them out had just purchased the right to 
manufacture them, by the patent process, of a gen- 
tleman he named. at gentleman having 
dead five years, I suggested that the respectable 
firm he mentioned must have had a long journey to 
get the agreement signed; and, slitting another 
pencil open where glued up, pointed out to him 
that the compound inside the cedar was of Good- 
man’s Fields manufacture, scarcely dry from the 
hands of the maker, and, further, that the deceased 
gentleman he mentioned had never parted with his 
process, except to his partner, who was then, and 
1s now, carrying on the business. : 

Hundreds of gross of these fine, hard pencils have 
been exported to Russia and’ elsewhere, to uphold 
the name for integrity of the British manufacturer. 
Should they again be imported with a pirated name 
stamped upon them, who is the most to blame of 
the two, the original exporter or the importer? 

An OLD STUDENT. 


Sin,—Our attention having been drawn to a letter, 
which has appeared in all the daily papers, concern- 
ing trade whe. my wherein our names are prominently 
mentioned, we beg to assure you that we have 
suffered, and still continue to suffer, most severely 
from the great quantities of pencils that find their 
way into this country from the continent, with our 
names and labels actually counterfeited to the very 
letter. The articles themselves are of a most worth- 
less character, so that besides being robbed of our 
business, it deeply injures our reputation. May we 
earnestly and respectfully join in the hope of your 
powerful advocacy, to endeavour to obtain protec 
tion from these most dishonest continental manu- 
facturers, 

BRookMAN AND LANGDON. 


28, Great Russell Street, February 14, 1861. 
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RAMBLES OF AN ARCH ZOLOGIST 


AMONG 


OLD BOOKS AND IN OLD PLACES. 


BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





Part II. 


WE owe the term i//umination, as applied to the 
decoration of old manuscripts, to the old French 
term for the artist himself, en/umineur ; and it is a 
term conveying a greater significance in its native, 


than in its translated, form. The brilliancy and | 


beauty of much of this ancient art are marvellous 
to look upon, but the names of few of the patient 
artists, who devoted their lives to book illustration, 
have descended to us. ‘There is one, however, 


Julio Clovio, whom to name is a sufficient warrant 
of the high-class minds who honoured their art by 
honouring literature. There can be no greater plea- 
sure than in turning over the matchless pages of 
these old volumes, and seeing them reveal the 
passages of the poet or romancist, as understood by 
the men of the middle ages, to whom they were 
addressed, or giving us pictures of life and manners 
of which we possess no other record, aud whose 
value need not be insisted on in the pages of this 
journal, where so many copies have been published 
as eliminating mediseval manners. Their value as 
adjuncts to books when simply decorative, is now 
very generally acknowledged ; and the ladies of the 
present day rival the cloistered recluses, in labouring 
like them to enrich a cherished volume. It is, how- 
ever, the art of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
that is now especially imitated, and the reason is to 
be found in its showy elaboration of design and 
colour. There is an earlier style that presents 
strong claims to attention, that of the two preceding 





centuries, specimens of which are given in the small 
cuts on this and the following page. In them will 
be noticed the orientalism that occasioually prevails, 
and shows its Byzantine parentage; a trace of the 
Greek volute and acanthus leaf is visible in the 
earlier examples ; in the later we seem to look on 
Turkish design. The applicability of such fragments 
of ornament is manifold. 

When the art of engraving aided the press in 
producing works of a decorative order, we occasion- 
ally turn over pages in which the master-minds of 
the day taxed their powers of invention. The of 
wood-eugravers were supplied by designers with 

rawings of the best class, and very quaint and 
original are the ornaments which embellish the 
books of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries,— 
particularly such as were published in Germany, or 
at Lyons, the latter city being then most eminent 


for the taste and beauty of its illustrated volumes, 
| the former for a bolder but quainter character of 
| Art. There are useful hints to be had in the pages 
of all, for such as would avail themeelves of minor 

book-ornament. To render our meaning more 
| clear, we select a series of scrolls for inscriptions 
_ from German books, of the early part of the sixteenth 
_eentury, and which might be readily and usefully 
adapted to modern exigencies, when dates or mottoes 
are required either by the painter or sculptor. 

Ornamental frameworks for inscriptions abound in 


old books, and are not unfrequently of striking desi 
and peculiar elaboration ; we omeue an poe ons 
the foot of our page, from a volume dated 1593, as an 
| excellent specimen of this particular branch of design. 
Such tablets not unfrequently headed the first 

of a volume, and received in the centre the title of 
the book. The wood-engraver is thus the legitimate 
successor of the older illuminator. 

A large demand was made on the imaginative 
faculties of the designers of that day by the metal- 
workers, the gold and silversmiths, the jewellers, 

















and all connected with such decorative manufactures | the works so described, particularly the golden salt- 
as the luxury of wealth and taste calls into exertion. | cellar he made for Francis I. of France. The high 
The name of Cellini stands prominently forth as the art which he brought to bear on design applied to 
inventor and fabricator of much that was remark- | jewellery was followed by other artist-workmen, 
able; the pages of his singular autobiography detail such as Stephanus of Paris, and Jamnitzer of Nurem- 
the peculiar beauty of many of his designs; the | berg. The metal-workers of the latter city, and of 
Viennese collection still boasts some of the finest of | Augsburg, had an universal reputation at the close 





of the sixteenth century for their jewellery and plate, 
particularly the latter. They kept in employ the 
best designers of the day, and such men as Hans 
Holbein, Albert Aldegrever, Virgil Solis, and a host 
known as the “ little masters,” supplied the demand 
with apparent abundance, but it could only be 
satisfied by the maltiplication of these designs by 
means of the engraver’s art. Hence we have at this 








period, and the carly part of the seventeenth century, 
an abundance of small engravings, comprising 4 
vast variety of designs for all articles of oraament; 
and from them we have selected two specimens of 
those intended to be used in the manufacture of the 
ndent jewels, then so commonly worn on the 
reast of rich ladies. These jewels were sometimes 
elaborately modelled with scriptural and other scenes 
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in their centre, chased in gold, enriched by enamel 
colours, and resplendent with jewels. The famed 
“ green vaults” at Dresden have many fine examples, 
in the Louvre are others, and some few of a 

kind are to be seen in the Museum at South Ken- 
sington. The portraits of the age of Francis I. and 
our Queen Elizabeth, frequently represent ladies in 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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a superfiuity of jewellery, of a most elaborate | 
character. The portrait of the unfortunate Mary of | 
Scotland, recently added to our National Portrait 

Gallery, is loaded with chains, brooches, and pen- | 
dants, enough to stock the show-case of a modern | 
manufacturer. This love of elaborate jewellery was 

a positive mania with many nobles in the olden time. 


ornament in cloissonné enamel of various colours. 
It is also enriched with pearl and crystal ; the lower 
part of this cross is furnished with a loop, from 
which a jewel of value might be suspended. 

By way of curious contrast, as well as to show 
the style of various ages in the article of necklaces, 
we place at the foot of our second page two examples 
of widely different eras. The upper one is that of 


a Roman lady, whose entire collection of jewellery 





was accidentally discovered at Lyons, in 184] by 
some workmen who were excavating the southern 
side of the heights of Fourviéres, on the opposite 
side of the Seine. From an inscribed ring and some 
coins deposited in the jewel-box, the original 

prietress appears to have lived in the time of the 
Emperor Severus, and to have been the wife of one 
of the wealthy traders, who then, as now, were en- 
riched by the traffic of the Rhone. The necklace we 





We have already alluded to the constant demand 
on the inventive faculty of the Art-workman for 
articles of all kinds in the olden times: nothing 
was thought unworthy his attention, We devote 
our third page to a proof of this, in a selection of 


engrave is of gold, set with pearls and emeralds ; the | 
cubical beads are cut in lapis-lazuli, as are the pen- | 
dants which hang from others. This love of pendent 
ornament was common to all antique necklaces, from | 
the days of ancient Greece to the end of the sixteenth | 














Our James I. was childishly fond of such trinkets, 
and most portraits represent his majesty with hat- 
bands of jewels, or sprays of jewellery at their sides, 
His letters to his favourite, Buckingham, are often 
full of details of the jewels in which his majesty 
delighted. 

Perhaps no article of personal ornament has ex- | 





} 
hibited a greater variety of design and decorative | 
enrichment than the cross, It has at once _ | 
made an embellishment and a badge of faith, We 
select one of singular elaboration and beauty, now 
the i of Lady Londesborough. It is a work 
of the early part of the sixteenth century; the 
ground is of frosted gold, upon which is a foliated | 








century. Our second specimen is an illustration of 
this: it is copied from the portrait of a lady (bearing 
date 1593), and composed of a series of enamelled 
plaques, with jewels inserted, connected to each 
other by an ornamental chain. 


a thing as a spur-rowel, in our days of utilitarianism, 


| would seem to be incapable of variety, or at least 


unworthy to receive much attention. It was not so 
im past times, when workmen even delighted to 
adorn their own tools, We engrave an armourer’s 
hammer, from the collection of Lord Londesborough, 
which has received an amount of enrichment of a 
very varied character. The animals on one side, 
and in foliated scrolls, connect the design across 





articles of ordinary use which have received a con- 
siderable amount of decorative enrichment, The 
spur-rowels, from the collection of M. Sauvageot, of 
Paria, are remarkable proofs of the faculty possessed 
by the ancient armourers in invention. So simple 


the summit of the implement with a totally new 


composition on the opposite side. We would not 
ro any part of the design as remarkable ! 
high character ; it is simply given as an instance 
the love of decoration so prevalent in the 
century. 3 : 

When ladies delighted in lace-working, and ia 
starching and preparing their produce most care- 
fully, they showed their good housewifery iu 
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and ironing it with their own fair hands. It was 
gallantry on the part of their spouses to make be- 
fitting presents of all things requisite for their 
labours, and worthy their use. The box-iron we 
engrave is one which has thus been given, and is 





chased with the monogram of the fair lady who ori- 
ginally owned it, within a “true lover’s knot.” The 
cupidons of the handle ending in flowers may be an 
emblem of Love and Hymen. 

The highly-enriched knocker and door-handle in 


chivalric days of the old German empire, we would 
say, “ Go to Nuremberg.” 
The bellows of carved chestnut-wood, with which 











the centre of the page were sketched from the ori- 
ginal, on one of the ancient houses of the quaint city 
of Nuremberg. The bell-pull beside it is also from 
the same locality. There is probably no town in 








Germany where more artistic old iron-work is to be 
seen than in this place,—once the richest of trading 
communities, when Albert Durer flourished within 





its walls, and the Emperor Maximilian held royal | abundance of elaborate designs, and fill their centres 
To all who would realize the with scenes from sacred and profane history. 


state in its old castle. 
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we close our selection, is in the possession of the 
Count de Courval. It ia of simpler and “ severer” 
design than common, inasmuch as it was usual to 





enrich these useful domestic implements with an 


“OLD” ENGLAND. 


Tere is, it would appear, in the mind of man, a 
principle which a him to regard, with some 
of pleasure and veneration, the relics of de- 

parted days, or the scene of any remarkable bygone 
transaction, And this principle, whether natural 
or inherited, or to whatever cause due, is found to 
be so prevalent as to be esteemed universal. It is 
named the sentiment of Veneration. Its birth has 
been traced to a lofty source, and many an encomium 
has, at different times, been bestowed upon it by 
writers not unknown to fame. But an examination 
of the claims upon which their eulogies are based 
will indubitably lead to the discovery that its descent 
is not to be boasted of—its parentage by no means 
so honourable as is represented. At the best, Vene- 
ration is but the daughter of Wonder and Fear. 
The savage, when first he beheld the steam-ship 
doing battle with the winds of heaven, and overcom- 
ing, as appeared to him, the laws of the Great Spirit, 
was filled with wonder, and bent the knee in rever- 
ence. Afterwards, however, when the novelty of 
the spectacle had worn itself ont—when ignorance 
had given place to knowledge—he contemplated the 
same object with the utmost uuconcern. Wonder 
vanishes at the approach of knowledge ; when there 
is no longer any fear, veneration also takes its de- 
parture. Bat although the sentiment springs from 
no such high lineage as is mostly claimed for it, it 
yet forms an important element in human nature, 
and is extremely beneficial in human affairs, This 
it is which makes men conservative of the past, and 
cautious of change in the future; forms the basis of 
chivalrous loyalty; and is a prime source of all 
religious feeling. It is seen in democratic states 
equally with aristocratic, and if in the former the 
objects upon which it is exercised differ, it is not for 
that the less visible there. Things are mutable, and 
those now reverenced will one day disappear, but 
only to be succeeded by others. Reverence itself is 
seldom lost. 
To this sentiment, love of fame is the comple- 
ment. There have never been wanting a few select 
minds who have declined subjecting themselves to 
either of these influences, and have proved themselves 
superior to both. But the majority of mankind 
have, in all ages, shown themselves not otherwise 
than solicitous to set apart certain opinions and ob- 
jects as suitable for their veneration. And to supply 
the demand created by this exigency, there has been 
no lack of candidates. Ambition, that infirmity of 
noble minds, is ever as ready to offer “something 
that the world will not readily let die” as the world 
is to receive what is offered for its acceptance. 
Thus, we see, men have perpetually striven to trans- 
mit their names to times far distant from their 
own, With toil and care they have erected monu- 
ments which they imagined are to endure through all 
ages—sometimes in grassy mound, sometimes in 
builded pyramid or costly fane; now by the imposi- 
tion of a religion, or the founding of a royal dynasty; 
anon by effecting the liberty of a state or the freedom 
of arace. In every case the end in view is the same,— 
the having themselves in remembrance hereafter. 
To England the times gone by have bequeathed a 
prodigious number of such legacies; and in no 
nation has reverence for the past taken deeper root 
than in ours. The feeling manifests itself in a vast 
variety of ways. We call our country “ Old” Eng- 
land, and are proud of her age. When we typify 
the Englishman, do we not delight to do so by 
picturing him as a gentleman somewhat advanced in 
years? Are we not predisposed to bestow a larger 
share of support upon an old established “ institu- 
tion” than upon its newly-started competitor, how- 
ever favourable the auspives under which the latter 
sprang intoexistence, however satisfactory its guaranty 
of success may be? Our houses of business which 
have been “established for upwards of a century” 
take care to advertise that fact, and they find their 
account therein. The bar parlour of the Old Three 
Crowns is much more likely to be found filled on an 
evening, than the one at the New Inn on the oppo- 
site side of the way, notwithstanding the fact of the 
beverages to be obtained at the latter being, in all 
respects, equal to those of its rival. And when we 
make pilgrimages to OLD Encianp—visibly and 
tangibly represented by her time-honoured medisval 
ruins—do we not pay tribute to this sentiment ? 
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Old age is allowed to count honours, where youth 
is not permitted to do so. a2 

The same sentiment has a demonstrative influence | 
on Modern Art, where it shows itself ina tendency 
to look upon Age and Decay as a legitimate field 
for the display of artistic skill, and to regard them | 
as types of the beautiful, or, at least, as useful 
accessories to Beauty. Hence, a man in rags is 
thought to be a much more interesting subject for 
the pencil, than another in goodly raiment; & rude 
thatched cottage, with children, dirty and in tatters, 
playing in the adjoining kennel, is chosen for repre- 
sentation in preference to a decent dwelling house ; 
a narrow, sombre street composed of gable-ends, 
tottering, irregular, and many-coloured by the hand 
of Time, is held in greater esteem than ever so 
stately a terrace of modern mansions—albeit this is 
built without an architectural blemish, and with an 
elegance to which that has uo pretensions. Especially 
in regard of mediaeval ruins, those glorious examples 
of grandeur in decay, does this tendency display 
itself, To light upon “a really fine old ruin” will 
an artist travel many a league, over highway and 
byway, through unfrequeuted parts, enduring much 
fatigue ; and when, at length, he reaches the object 
of his search, the pleasure he experiences is a com- 
pensation for every toil. He “ jots down the really 
fine old ruin,” carries it away in his portfolio, and, 
if he is a master in his art, will fiad a purchaser as 
ready to buy as he to sell. 

This disposition to rank decay as ‘a type of the 
beautiful, is, I presume, a peculiarity of modern 
Art; I do not find it to have existed in ancient 
Greece. She, too, looked back with reverence to 
the Past, and saw there much to admire. But it 
was courage, strength, and length of days—never 
Decay; to be beautiful was with her to be young, 
fresh, joyous—above all, to be young. And in modern 
Art it has been developed only in late years. The 
ruin has not always been considered an object of 
beauty, and certainly at the beginning of its de- 
cline, not even an object of interest. 

A not uninteresting subject for inquiry would be, 
when did it first of all come to be regatded as stich ? 

The ordinary mind is disposed to look upow the 
time of the origination of any social change which 
is destined seriously to effect posterity, as one of 
tumult, anxiety, and confusion. It overlooks the 
fact that those who were spectators of the ‘event in 
its birth, had not the same means of seeing its 
magnitude as we who are witnesses of it in its results. 
It would be an error to suppose that the western 
voyage of Columbus, which gave his age a new 


souvenirs of Old England the interest which they now 
inspire. Others before him may have felt an archee- 
ological concern in them, but he it was who popu- 
larized the feeling, and gave it an additional stimulus, 
by endowing them with poetic beauty, and throwing 
around them the magic of genius. Thenceforward 
they became sanctified relics of chivalric and monastic 
glories; and,.now, does a land proprietor, on whose 
estate one of these happens to stand, meditate its 
destruction or mutilation? Woe is him! he is 
forthwith stigmatised, and treated accordingly. 

Thanks then to the feeling evoked by Scott, there 
remain to this country, more, perhaps, of these 
monuments than to any other. We have castles, 
abbeys, priories, crosses, and cathedrals in abundance, 
each a reminder of other days, each possessing its 
traditional story. In one will be pointed out to 
you the room in which was born the first Tudor, 
jn another the royal chamber “in which is King 
Charles’ window.” Here, are the remains of that 
splendid pile which was erected and richly endowed 
by William the Conqueror, in commemoration of 
the battle which delivered over to him a kingdom ; 
there, those of that other in which the last Stuart 
came to the resolution of flying from his indignant 
subjects. This is the spot where, for the last time, 
stood a knight proclaiming himself ready to “‘ answer 
all comers” at tilt and tournay; in this, for the 
first time, was the printing-press set going on its 
errand in England. These ruins are the cast aurelia 
shells out of which the nation emerged into her 
modern existence. Whilst inhabiting these, her 
energies were concentrated upon the nutritive fanc- 
tions, economising Str resources for future use ; 
whilst now, her power of active movement is illimit- 
able and irresistible. 

Some one has said that were all written records 
of our history destroyed, the chief incidents could 
yet be ascertained from our language. In like 
manner, could we interpret aright the teachings of 
one of these broken walls, we should have a most 
instructive lesson, and such a one as is seldom to be 
found in books. Each one is a type of the struggle 
between Old England and New. When we enter it 
we are conscious that our tread is on a system, and 
that we are surrounded by an epoch in stone. Its 
situation is, iu most instances, in harmony with its 
fallen condition. It is out of the vulgar gaze, Silence 
surrounds it, aud to reach it we have to pick our 
steps through a thorny path, brushing aside the 
underwood that has completely choked up the moat 
of former times—a solemn contrast with the time 





world—or the Renaissance of Art and Religion—or 
the invention of printing—affected men in the 
manner, and to the extent, we are liable to imagine, 
and think it ought to have affected them. The 
actors are ever too near the action to seé its effect. 
Besides, things are gradual in their processes; men, 
in time, get used to all exceptional conditions, and 
forget to cdnsider them exceptioual. It is only the 
Partingtons of society who wonder how it was possible 
for the ancients to “ carry on,” seeing they had no 
bread and butter, no tea and coffee, no lucifer 
matches and penny newspapers. 

Thus it fares with our representative old ruins. 
When the castles were dismantled by order of parlia- 
ment, “‘lest they might be held by disaffected 
persons,” the event excited, in the cotemporary 
mind, ideas and emotions by no means kin to those 
we are apt to imagine it did. To us, at this distance 
of time, that would appear to have been a period of 
melancholy and universal excitement, when the 
tenants of the strong fortress migrated to the modern 
dwelling house ; and equally so that other, when the 
time honoured old abbey came to grief, when the 
performance of matins was rudely interrupted, when 
the monk had to abandon his teaching, and the lay- 
brother his gardening operations, all because the 
king’s grace had seen fit to change his religious 
opinions. But even these events were soon regarded 
as matters of course, and men went on their way to 
follow, as usual, their several avocations, Castle 
and abbey, widowed of their grandeur, lay unheeded 
their chief importance consisting in their capacity 
to furuish material for other buildings. A long time 
clapsed before they were looked upon in any other 
light. Scott, it andoubtedly was, ae elevated them 
to rank as objects of veneration. He it was who 
by giving the general mind a turn in the direc. 
tion of mediseval antiquities, first secured for these 


when every road, for miles around, led hitherward 

| to the baron’s residence. Then all was bustle and 

| activity ; now, the sound of the armourer is dumb ; 
the inner and outer ward are both deserted; the 

| donjon keep has not been inhabited for centuries ; 
“the voice of the people is heard no more. The 
stream of Clutha is removed from its place by the 
fall of the wails; the thistle shakes there its lonely 
head ; the moss whistles to the wind. Desolate is 
the dwelling of Moina.” 

Washington Irving has recorded the delight ex- 
perienced by an American when he beheld, for the 
first time, a mouldering ruin of an abbey overrun 
with ivy. He was from a land to which time had 
left no snch legacies, What would not America give 
in exchange for these treasures? And were she 
fortunate enough to become their possessor, how she 

| would value them! Nor is it at all to be wondered 
at, for they are the heirlooms of the race, and what 
is birth without its proper pedigree? Even a horse, 
| with ever so valuable qualities, has infinitely more 
value to most eyes when his pedigree is traceable to 
illustrious ancestors. You treat the descendant of 
| “Hero” or “ Flying Childers,” though degraded to 
| the plough, with greater regard than his work-mate, 
| notwithstanding his inferior qualities, And that 
| picture you have iz your gallery, and on which you 
| Set such store, would it be worth so much by half— 
| nay, faded and dimmed as it is, would you even give 
| it house-room—did you not possess in your escritoire 
convincing proof of its being the production of a 
| master? Or, to ask a more pertinent question, 
| Would you, my lord, set so high a value upon 
yourself as you do, were you not encouraged by that 
curious ¢ree that hangs against the wall of your 
| library? Scareely so, I am thinking. Well, these 
ruins of Old Enugland scattered over the land, are 
the genealogical tree of our race. Not the truest 
| pedigree, for that is to be looked for elsewhere, but 





, and daughter of our Anglo-Saxon race may have 





what stands to i¢ in the same 


60 + relation as the tree 
does to the individual. 
reality. They are the symbol of . 


Is it strange, then, that America sho: i 
share with us our inheritance? * Shs ono ~ 
heir with us in their possession, and, in one peat ra 
wy os her a to purchase our ‘ 

ut when she wished to Shakspere’ . 
across the Atlantic, to be rm or pa phn 
as the earthly dwelling-place of her most illustrious 
= we most vigorously said, No! Our pride was 

urt, and we stood on our rights. We retain the 
deeds, and have no intention of parting with them 
so long as they will hold together. We have no 
objection to their being examined, and, if it be 
desired, to allow correct transcripts of them to be 
taken. Indeed, thanks be to Art, we are now 
enabled to do so ; to multiply copies and send them 
out unto the ends of the earth, so that every son 


ii 


one—and this with little money cost. Onl . 
day, I myself bought (not great land af ares 
agent’s, but in a small shop near to the Lyceum 
Theatre, here in the Strand) no less an edifice 
than Kenilworth Castle for the modest sum of six. 
pence! and a notice in the window intimated that 
there were I don’t know how many hundred such 
like bargains to be had within. What an oppor- 
tunity for an ambitious American! By expending 
a dollar, in this way, he might become the proprietor 
of half the historical remains of Orp Enexanp, 
carry them away with him in his pocket, and make 
presents of them to his friends on the other side of 
the Atlantic. In no other way, he may rest assured, 
will they ever come into his possession. 


Taomas PuRNeL. 


CUPID CAPTURED BY VENUS. 


FROM THE GROUP BY G. FONTANA, 


WirTHovrt raising a question upon the artistic merits 
of this work, the fitness of the subject, as one 
adapted to sculpture, fairly admits of discussion. 
The essential attributes of great sculpture are, or 
should be, beauty of form, grandeur of design united 
with simplicity, and the expression of the feeling, 
act, or sentiment of which the work is presumed 
to be an exponent. We sometimes remark of the 
figures of a painter that they are “ statuesque ;” and 
in the same way we might speak of a piece of we 
ture, that it is “ picturesque.” But it is undonbtedly 
a mistake for the two arts, distinct as they ever 
must be, to attempt to imitate or to encroach on 
the natural limits of each other; and the mistake 
is the greater when the sculptor assumes, as it were, 
the prerogative of the painter: for the latter has 
colour wherewith to modify the sculptural appear- 
ance of his work, while the latter has no such aid, 
and his production must, therefore, stand as con- 
veying au imperfect idea, yielding no real satisfac- 
tion to the spectator, who looks for something more 
than ingenuity of design and skilful and dextrous 
manipulation. 

While thus stating our objections to the style of 
which the work of Signor Fontana—who is an Italian 
sculptor resident in London—is a notable example, 
we must bear testimony to the playful and poetical 
fancy which designed it. The arch look of Venus, 
and the scarcely less arch, yet imploring, expression 
of the young captive, are well rendered ; but our 
objection to the florid qualities of the group must 
be acknowledged in their full force when we examine 
the lower portion of it : here, the absence of colour— 
which, in a picture, would have separated the various 
parts, and given to each its proper place—ereates 
almost a confusion of the whole. No skill of exect- 
tion—and there is abundance of it here 
grapple with, in order to detach from each other, 
such a mass of draperies, fish, shells ; and, a8 @ con- 
sequence, the eye wanders over it all, unable to rest 
upon any given point, or to fix the mind ou oy 
especial beauty. We are too much the advocates 
purism in Art to admire all this, and must pr 
against it, even while acknowledging the — 
with which the sculptor has executed his task, 
his powers of invention. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
THE APPEAL OF MR. W. P. FRITH, R.A. 


—— 


Tue following letter has been addressed to 
the Times (and a copy of it has been sent to 
the Art-Journal) by Mr. W. P. Frith, R.A. 
We entirely agree with the accomplished artist 
in the view he has taken : indeed the writer only 
adopts the sentiments we have enunciated, 
year after year, during the last. twenty-two 
years. We are justified in quoting, in a note, 
some passages from the Art-Journal in support 
of this statement :*— 


Sin,—For many years past the exhibition of 
pictures at the British Gallery in Pall Mall has been 
of such a character that the artists have looked upon 
it with regret, not unmixed with contempt, and the 
public with indifference or reproof. Foreigners 
have left the rooms with a lower opinion of English 
painting ; and what might be a credit to us, anda 
source of advancemeut to Art and artists, is neither 
one nor the other. At the private view last Satur- 
day the eyes were shocked by the general display of 
mediocrity, while a very few good pictures by well- 
known names were hung either at the ceiling, or in 
dark and obscure corners. What is the reason of 
this? Why, with a few exceptions, are the best 
artists of the country scared from Pall Mall? The 
answer is easy. The management is in the hands 
of a secret and irresponsible committee. For years 
it has been sought to penetrate the mystery, but we 
are no nearer the solution than we were twenty years 
ago. The institution is supposed to be governed by 
directors who hang the pictures annually. Will 
any of them come forward and acknowledge the 
hanging of this season? Will the arranger unveil 
himself, and clear up the mystery for us? At the 
Royal Academy, at the Suffolk Street and Portland 
Galleries, the artist hangers are known; why should 
the British Gallery have the privilege of shrouding 
itself in secrecy ? I ask in the interest of my brethren 
in the profession that the arranging of the pictures 
should henceforth be placed in the hands of artists 
to be chosen from the Royal Academy, the Suffolk 
Street and the Portland Galleries; then the annual 
display will rise from its meagre mediocrity, coufi- 
dence will be restored, and we shall have fewer in- 
stances of the hopes of many months being over- 
thrown in an instant by ignorance or caprice, to 


* So far back as the year 1£40, ina long introductory 
notice to the exhibition of that year, we said, in speaking 
of the management of the Institution, arising out of com- 
plaints which then reached us,—** We know, indeed, little 
of its affairs, but it is notorious that a very small propor- 
tiou of the governors take part, directly or indirectly, in 
the formation of its annual exhibitions. Whether this is 
a consequence of a law of the society, which possibly dele- 
Zates the most important of its duties to a ‘ committee,’ or 
is the result of indifference, we cannot say.” In 1842 we 
wrote thus :—“* We say, without hesitation, the exhibition 
at the British Institution is fertile in proofs either of 
ignorance or partiality,” &c. &c. In 1844 we commenced 
with, “From Bap To worse! the mode in which * Tuz 
Burris InstiruTioN FoR ProMotinc Tae Fine Ants 1N 
THE United Kinepom’ is now conducted, would be dis- 
creditable to a company of picture dealers.” In the notice 
for 1248 is the following passage :—‘It is utterly impos- 
sible to review this exhibition without deep sorrow for the 
utter absence of ‘management’ it displays.” In 1852 our 
preliminary remarks stated, “ All attempts to render the 
collection attractive as an assemblage of meritorious pro- 
ductions seem to be fruitless..... For more than a 
dozen years we have been labouring in vain to induce the 
directors to exert their influence, and to exercise their in- 
tegrity, in rendering this exhibition the valuable auxiliary 
it might be to artists and to Art.” In 1854 we said,— 
‘ There yet lacks evidence of the abandonment of a system 
under the influence of which the institution has been so 
long a receptacle for ‘ mediocrities."” In 1858,—“ Here 
notoriously, year after year, we find evidence of the 
greatest ‘favouritism.’ . ... There is a mystery in the 
management that, notwithstanding our experience of 
twenty years, we could never fathom. .... We have 
repeated] y entered our protest against the shameful dere- 
liction of a solemn duty.” In short, scarcely a year has 
passed since the existence of the Art-Journal without our 
Voice being raised in condemnation of those who profess 
to manage the affairs of the Brilish Institution, 


give place to productions which ought never to be 


seen in public, The directors of this institution are 
public men, and amenable to public opinion; they 
hold in their hands the heartstrings of the artists— 
little as they may think of such a matter, and the 
ought either to resign their office or to fill it with 
justice. I think it is vain to expect this of them. 
If the hanging committee could be made to consist 
of one artist from the Royal Academy, one from the 
Suffolk Street, and the other from the Portland 
Gallery, then, whatever may befall an exhibitor, he 
will be more satisfied than with the blow in the 
dark which now constantly deprives him of his long 
looked-for chance and its much needed advantages. 
I believe the publication of this letter will serve a 
body of men who suffer long before they grumble, 
even to each other—a body whose interests have 
suffered greatly through ignorant or careless judg- 
ment, and in whose cause I write disinterestedly, 
for I have nothing to gain or to lose by the British 
Gallery. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Feb, 11. W. P. FRITH. 

Mr. Frith is entirely disinterested in this 
act ; he is fighting the battle of his younger or 
less prosperous brethren in Art. ‘The British 
Institution can now do him neither good nor 
harm. It is possible—nay, it is probable—that 
he long ago suffered under the pernicious 
power against which he protests; that, when 
climbing the hill of Fame, he 


**Felt the influence of malignant star,"— 


the star that rules the destinies of exhibitors 
in the British Gallery ; and his desire to remove 
—o out of the way of others is highly 
to his honour. 


SS 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Royat AcapEMy.—The elections this year 
have been more than commonly interesting, and 
certainly are, on the whole, satisfactory. Mr. Poole 
has been promoted to full honours, having waited 
for the step nearly a quarter of a century, and having 
been all that time as worthy of it as he is to-day. 
It was almost “a tie” between him and Mr. Boxall— 
a very excellent artist, but one who is only a por- 
trait-painter, and not to be compared with Mr. 
Frost, who is also by many years his senior on the 
list of associates. The associates elected were Mr. 
Ansde!], Mr. Faed, Baron Marochetti, and Mr. 
Edward Barry. The two first-named long ago esta- 
blished their right to the distinction; Mr. Barry 
received it, no doubt, partly as a tribute of respect 
to the memory of his father, and in part as a recog- 
nition of his own abilities; but it will not be denied 
that there are other architects better entitled to it. 
Of the appointment of Baron Marochetti it is not 
easy to speak ; it was foreseen :* the Royal Academy 
worship the Powers who are the Baron’s patrons ; 
these patrons not only give him private commissions, 
but those which the Nation awards to professional 
desert,— and the Royal Academy bows to judges so 
much more enlightened than themselves. The 
Baron is unquestionably a man of great and singular 
ability ; he is a geutleman of rare acquirements, of 
peculiarly graceful and winning manners, and we 
may not dispute his claim to admission into the 
body of which he is now an associate, and will soon 
be a member. We do not say he is not the best of 
the sculptor candidates, whose names were on “ the 
list ;” but we have a right to ask if there were no 
British artists who might have been justly preferred 





* A contemporary which, by some mysterious power, 
obtains information concerning all the interior movements 
of the Royal Academy, and generally makes public that 
which is understood to be private, gives us this informa- 
tion :—*“*Mr. Boxall and Mr. Poole having the highest 
number of scratches, a vote was taken, and Mr. Poole was 
elected by a majority of one voice—there being 15 for 
Poole, 14 for Boxall. The first contest for an associate- 
ship lay between Mr. Faed and Mr. Ansdell ; on a scrutiny 
Ansdell showed 16 votes, Faed 13. The second contest lay 
between Mr. Faed and Baron Marochetti, when Faced was 


to him—taking all things into consideration? We 
presume the Baron, although he has for many years 
resided in Eogland, is not a British subject ; the 
art he professes is one that, in this conutry, pecu- 
liarly requires fosterage; and while there are—as 
there certainly are—many of our sculptors struggling 
for the means to achieve fortune, having acquired 
fame, we caunot but think the honours of the Royal 
Academy ought to have fallen to one of them. 

THe Scnoors or tue Roya Acapemy.—We 
learn from the Atheneum, that a special meeting of 
the Academicians has been held to consider this 
subject, with a view to “ reform them altogether.” 
It is a good and a wise “ move,” and we trust will 
be effective. It is well said by our contemporary, 
that “the evil has been eating into the heart of the 
tad aud that a remedy is imperatively called 
or. 

“Tue Frexcn Exurpition,” in Pall Mall, will 
be opened early in March. 

Mr. Westmacort, R.A., and Mr. Hart, R.A., 
are delivering their annual course of lectures, at the 
Royal Academy, on Sculpture and Painting. 

Tae Exutpition oF 1862.—We greatly regret 
to find that objections have been already urged 
against the proceedings of the commissioners; at 
present they are limited to a protest against the 
“haste” with which arrangements have been made, 
as regards plans, &c., for the erection of the build- 
ings. We borrow from the Bui/der the following 
remarks :—“ Without any appeal for suggestions 
to the country in general, or to the architectural 
profession in particular,—without a hint to the 
guarantors of the fund to provide against loss, or 
even a single note. of preparation, the public sud- 
denly learn that the design is agreed on, the plans 
made, the specifications written, and that tenders 
for the erection of the building are being sought for. 
The transaction has an aspect of slyness, to say 
nothing of its doubtful wisdom, and will tend to 
arouse a feeling we should be sorry to see prevail. 
Sir Joseph Paxton has already poiuted out, in a 
letter to the Zimes, together with his objection, as a 
guarantor, to the looseness of the conditions, and to 
spending so large a sum as this building would 
require (say a quarter of a million), the fact that a 
fair estimate of the cost cannot possibly be made in 
the few days given, and that the person who tenders 
for the erection of the building, ‘must do so at 
great risk, unless he has been so fortunate as to 
have had access to the plans before they were given 
to the public.’” It is quite certain that there is no 
time to be lost; that all preparations for 1562 
should be proceeded with at once, and we may 
assume, that the commissioners preferred the hazard 
of running against public opinion to the peril of 
delay. We trust, however, that such explanations 
will be given, as may remove a painful impression, 
and prevent the danger that cannot fail to arise from 
suspicion. 

Tue Counc or tur Art-Unton or Lonpon 
being anxious to assist in the cultivation of Fine Art 
and the practice of Design, as applied to Manufac- 
tures, and especially with reference to the Schools 
in connection with the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of Council on Education, propose, 
with the concurrence of that department, to set 
apart the sum of £100 each year, to be offered to the 
pupils in those schools, on certain conditions. The 
council consider it desirable to promote the study of 
the human and animal forms, containing, as they 
do so much interest, variety, and beauty, and the 
full acquaintance with which once attained, seconded 
by freedom and mastery of handling, will give the 
student fuller powers of conception and greater 
facility of treament. These qualities are essential 
for raising ornamental art to a high state of perfec- 
tion, and for enabling the productions of England to 
compete successfully with those of other countries 
where the Art education of the manufacturer is more 
cultivated. ‘There will be five premiums of £10 
each, and ten premiums of £5 each, to be competed 
for by persons being bona fide pupils in any of the 

schools of Art in connection with the above depart- 

ment, ‘There cannot be a doubt of the advantages 

to be gained from this movement ; but we question 

whether it is not a departure from the rales of the 

society, and therefore one which requires the sanction 





chosen by 15 against 14 voices. Baron Marochetti ran 
successfully against Mr. Edward Barry, and Mr. Barry 
against Mr. Penrose. Barry obtaizcd 20 votes against 
9 for Penrose.” 





of the subscribers, some of whom would probably 
object to such an appropriation of even 60 small a 

















portion of the funds: it offers to them no quid pro quo. 
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Tue Busnneim “Trrians.”—The recent de- 
struction, by fire, of these pictures is, in reality, uo 
very great loss either to the public, or to the world 
of Art. Placed in an apartment by themselves— 
or, at least, with only one other painting—because 
unfit for general observation, they were rarely visited 
except from curiosity, or by those who took especial 
interest in Art. Nearly a century ago, consider- 
able doubt existed as to their being the works 
of Titian; but of late years no one has thought of 
attributing them to the great Venetian colourist. 
They were nine in number, the subject ‘the Loves 
of the Gods,’ and were presented to the great Duke 
of Marlborough, in 1708,"by Victor Amadeus, 
Duke of Savoy, and afterwards King of Sardinia. 
Dr. Waagen is of opinion they were the work of 
Alessandro Varatori, called I] Padouanino, who died 


in the middle of the seventeenth century ; he was | 
a great admirer of Titian, and very successfully | 


imitated his colouring. In a subsequent paragraph 
the Doctor says: ‘“ An English connoisseur has since 
drawn my attention to the fact, that the com- 
positions of these pictures belong to Perino del Vaga, 
and have been engraved by Caraglio.” Vaga was a 
Florentine, and was employed by Raffaelle to assist 
in some of the works in the Vatican ; very many of 
his designs and frescoes, especially those painted in 
the Doria palace at Genoa, are taken from ancient 
mythological history. “It is therefore probable,” 
continues Waagen, “that Padouanino, who was so 
limited in powers of invention, painted these pic- 
tures from Caraglio’s engravings.” This opinion is 
in a great degree confirmed by Mr. George Scharf, 


who, in a communication inserted in the d¢heneum, | 
| the committee will be glad to receive aid from any 


shortly after the fire at Blenheim, describes these 
engravings, which are exceedingly rare, but which 


he has very recently had an opportunity of examin- | 
| that his fellow-citizens everywhere should have the 
pictures were painted either from them, or from | 


ing; and there seems to be no question that the 


Vaga’s original designs. Mr. Scharf, however, 
makes Alessandro Veronese the painter, and not 
Alessandro Varatori; he seems to have confounded 
the two, for he calls the former Padouaniuo; his 


L’Orbetto; he was a Veronese by birth. The ‘Rape 
of Proserpine,’ by Rubens, which perished in the 
same unfortunate conflagration, was a picture whose 
loss is deeply to be deplored, for it was a master- 
piece, grand in design, powerful in colour, and, for 
Rubens, elegant and chaste in its forms, and careful 
in execution. Its destruction is irreparable, as no 
copy of it is known to be in existence. While 
lamenting the loss of this magnificent painting, 
whose dimensions were thirteen feet wide, by six 
feet eight inches high, we must feel thankful the 


} 


| attention. 
which is also a Mechanics’ Institute, having found | 
| the rooms they have hitherto occupied small and | 
| stand honourably side by side; and, while the 


at South Kensington, that henceforth no copy is to 


be made of any picture there, the painter of which 
is living, without his written conseut. 
SraTvE or THE Biack Paince.—We have al- 


ready announced that a scheme is on foot for giving 


Ceur de Lion a companion in Palace Yard, and 
to Baron Marochetti another commission. While 
the project for obtaining a replica of Foley’s truly 
great work, the equestrian statue of Lord Hardinge, 


“hangs fire,” the sum of £3,000 is assumed to be | 
easily raised, as “a piece of patronage” to the Baron, | 
and in order to place another blot on the area that | 
| The printed auditors’ report shows that the sub. 


fronts “the New Palace at Westminster.” 


Scnoors or Art.—Our columns have always | 
been open to record the progress of schools of Art, | 
and to show, by the dissemination of their reports, | 
, and those connected with the dinner, £104 85, 9¢. 


that all towns with public spirit may have such a 


centre of Art-education as an Art school necessarily | 


is. In the Exhibition of 1851 the students of the 
School of Design obtained a medal in the section of 
design. 


taken by the conductors of schools of Art, so that 


they may be well represented in the contemplated 
| for the Exhibition of 1962, having promised his 


Exhibition of 1862. 
not to be lost. 
StatuE or GotpsmitH.—A model, half life-size, 


It isan opportunity that ought 


| of this statue, by Mr. Foley, R.A., may be seen at 


the rooms of Messrs. Elkington, 20, Regent Street, 
during the present month; it has been placed there 
to enable it to be seen by residents in, or visitors 
to, London, who have subscribed to the work, or 
purpose doing so. Though the movement for the 
statue originated in Dublin, where it is to be placed, 


quarter. The writings of Goldsmith have made 


him a “ citizen of the world ;” it is right, therefore, | 
| their subscribers of the current year by the council 


opportunity of testifying their appreciation of his 
genins. 
Ant Exursition at Hantey.—In the large and 


| populous town of the Staffordshire Potteries there is 
| about to be an exhibition of pictures and other 
proper name was Alessandro Turchi, surnamed | 


works of Art, to which we desire to direct public 
The Literary and Scientific Institution, 


inconvenient, have erected a building, in all respects 


| worthy of the high objects they have in view—a 


structure of considerable elegance, in all respects 
good; but, as usual, funds are required for its com- 
pletion, and the committee expect they will be sup- 


plied by the contemplated exhibition. It will be so, | 
| Place still looks pitiable as ever. 


if they sueceed in procuring such aids as will render 
it attractive. We therefore entreat the assistance of 


_ ensuing anniversary dinner will take 


, hope the friends of the institution 


| gentlemen were elected directors in lieu of 
senior directors, who go out by rotatio 


We hope now that ten years of further | 
progress has been made, some united action may be | 
| remembered that the late Mr. Matthew Uzielli was 





acti 
day the 23rd of this month, when be tence 
William Cowper, M.P., First Commissioner of 
Works, has cousented to preside, and the oneal 
will secure a 
The followi 
the eight 
1 n, viz.— 
Richard Redgrave, Esq., R.A., J. C. Horsley, Rs 
A.R.A., Charles G. Lewis, Esq., Augustus 1. Res, 
Esq.,R.A., Joseph Jennings, Esq., EJ. Cobbett, Esq, 
F. S. Cary, Esq., and W. C.'T. Dobson, Esq., AA’ 


good attendance on that occasion. 


scriptious and dividends received during the year 
£1,457 14s. 4d.; the expenses for peioting alae 
and room for meetings, being only £102 185, 2d, 





Since the establishment of the society, in 1844 
relief has been afforded to 1,928 applicants by sums 
amounting to £23,104. 

In THE “JOURNAL OF THE Society or Arts” 
we find the following announcement :—“ It will be 


the first gentleman who came forward as a guarantor 


name for £10,000, but his death before the exeeu- 
tion of the Guarantee Deed left no liability on his 
estate. The council, however, have much pleasure 
in aunouncing that Mrs. Uzielli has, in the most 
liberal manner, intimated her intention of guarantee- 
ing to the amount of £5,000, and Mr. Theodosius 
Uzielli has, with similar liberality, promised his own 
name for £3,000.” The guarantee fund now amounts 
to £370,100. 

Tue CrystaL Parace Art-Union.—We desire 
to correct an error which appeared in our notice of 
the presentation works that have been prepared for 


of this Art-Union. Inadvertently we stated, in the 
last Art-Journal, that both the busts executed in 
Copeland’s ceramic statuary were by Mr. W. Calder 
Marshall, R.A., whereas oue of these busts, that of 
‘Enid the Fair and Good,’ is by Mr. Felix M. 
Miller. We are assured that Mr. Miller will aceept 
this expression of our regret at having unintention- 
ally attributed his beautiful bust to so distinguished 
an artist as Mr. Calder Marshall. The two busts 


younger sculptor may be justly proud of the com- 
panionship in which his work is placed, the acade- 


| mician may rejoice to know that there are such rising 


members of his grand art as Mr. Miller. 

Tar Guaxps’ CatmzaN Memoniat in Waterloo 
The “ Honor” 
and the three bronze seutries are enveloped in canvas. 


such of our readers as have power to contribute ; | The trophy of guns is formal and poor as at the 
the purpose is excellent, the results may be largely first. The inscriptions and decorative (?) accessories 
beneficial. Either at Hanley, or in its immediate | have vanished—aud so far it is well. But, what is 
neighbourhood, the best of our British potters re- | in contemplation? How much longer is a work 
side ; it is close to Stoke-upon-Trent, where are the | that ought to be a national honour, to continue to be 
| famous factories of Minton and Copeland; renowned | a public disgrace ? 

| Etruria is close at hand, where the descendants and | A Seconp ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN THE Hat 


ravages of the fire extended no further; had it 
reached the main building, what havoc might have 
been made among the glorious works which adorn 
the walls of the noble ducal palace of Blenheim. 
Female StupeNts at THE RoyaL ACADEMY. 
—Since the days of Angelica Kauffmann, one of the 
original Royal Academicians, the recognition and 








eveouragement of female Art in this country has 
been much neglected, and many obstacles have in- 
terfered with the full development of talents which, 
under proper cultivation, might have produced, iu 
England, artists of equal eminence with Rosa Bon- 
heur and Henrietta Browne. It cannot be too 
generally known that the restrictions which have so 


advantages offered by the Royal Academy, have at 
length been withdrawn. At the council in June 


studentship, proved to be the work of a lady. and 
on the recommendation of Sir Charles Eastlake she 
was at once admitted. Since then three other ladies 
have been equally successful: in the month of 


January last fourteen drawings were a red | thie inatituts 
{ i pproved of by | this institution was held at 32. S i ic- 
the council, and in this case also, the best drawing | cadilly, on Friday the 8th of hice ioe 


representatives of the great Wedgwood are striving, 
and with success, to uphold the renown of the mighty 


| master of ceramic art; the sound and good manu- 


factory at Cauldron Place skirts the town; and there 
are many other important establishments, giving 
employmeut to thousands of Art-workmen. To 


| them the exhibiti r im- 
long prevented ladies from participating in the | ee ae ees Seon 


mense results may arise from this effort to gratify 
and instruct them. We earnestly hope, therefore, 


last, the best drawing sent in by candidates for the | that artists and collectors will assist this project, 


for the present benefit of a valuable institution, and 


| the service that may thus be rendered to the here- 


after. 
Axtists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION.— 
The annual general meeting of the subscribers of 


or THE Painters’ Company is announced by the 
able master of that corporation, Mr. Sewell, and 
decorators of every class are invited to send their 
works for exhibition, and also to appear as candidates 
for an honourable recognition of their merits. Last 
year we expressed in strong terms our hearty 
sympathy with the project that then was inaugu 

by Mr. Sewell, and now we cordially repeat our 
former words. We ask for every possible support 
for Mr. Sewell, and we desire to offer to that gentle- 
man the utmost encouragement to persevere with 
his most excellent plans. As before, also, we now 
suggest to Mr. Sewell that he should associate pe 
his proposed exhibition a series of lectures, whi ; 
might convey lessons of varied practical utility a0 
interest to artist workmen, to the employers 0 
artist workmen also, aud to their patrons. 





was sent in by a lady, who, with five other success. | 
ful competitors, made her drawing under the super- 


Tue Proposep Fine Art GALLERY AT Max- 
intendence of Mr. Thomas Heatherley, of the | 


CHESTER.—We regret to learn that this project 18 
abandoned. The sum asked for was, we presume, 
too large; yet it is as a drop of water taken - . 
running stream, compared with the immense wee" 

of Manchester, and its vast resources. Mr. = 
bairn, however, did his best: pap , 
not the deed, is in our power;” and 

none the less his due, lh he has failed to awaken 


grave Mann, Esq., V.P., in the chair, when a Report 
from the president and council was read, stating that 
this institution has never received greater proof of 
geueral interest and support than daring the past 
| year, there — the greatest attendance at the last 
anniversary dinner, and a larger subscription list 
than had been for many years. Sixty-nine cates 
were relieved during the year, with the sum of 
£1,006. The late Richard Ellison, Esq., who was i 
Tus Navioxat Gaturey—Nethn } . 4 constant and liberal benefactor for many years, | his fellow citizens to a full consciousness of the in- 
given at the British Galleries of the National Galan | has, by his will, most kindly bequeathed the sum | calculable value of his scheme. He had, indeed, 
€ National Gallery | of £250, and a contingent legacy of £500. The | large support, but it was insufficient. 


: inten | —— 


School of Art in Newman Street, the able snec 

of the late Mr. J. M. Leigh. All im partial aanat 
Art must rejoice at the practical refutation which 
the Royal Academicians have thus made to the 
charge of exclusive tendencies, by this spontaneous | 
recognition on their part of the right of women to 
be treated on an equal footing with men. 
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Mr. Joseru Severn, the “veteran” artist (for 
so we presume we may term him), has been ap- 
pointed British Consul at Rome, where he was long 
a resident, although, we believe, many years ago. 
He was “the friend of Keats,” and in his arms, it 
is said, the young poet died. This is a graceful 
tribute to Art, and a well-earned compliment to a 
most meritorious gentleman. 

Tue Pucin Funp.—We learn from the Critic 
that “the amount hitherto received on account of 
the Pugin Travelling Fund has risen to a little 
more than £900. Were the numerous architectural 
societies spread throughout the land to join in the 
movement in a worthy spirit, the fund would speedily 
reach a more adequate figure. We should conceive 
£2,000 to be the minimum required worthily to 
carry out the project. But many who ought to 


REVIEWS. 





A Manvat or Monumentat Brasses. With Two 
Hundred Illustrations, By the Rev, Hennert 
Haines, M.A. Published by J. H. & James 
Parker, Oxford and London. 


This goodly octavo volume, which is published 
‘* with the sanction of the Oxford Architectural 
Society,” corresponds in its general style and cha- 
racter with the yearly volumes of the Archeological 
Institute, when they used to appear under the 
auspices of Mr. Parker. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the entire ‘ getting up” of the work is un- 
exceptionable ; nor is there much more necessity 
for stating that many of the illustrations are old 
friends, who have found their welcome long ago. 





honour the memory of Pugin are very lukewarm in | 


the cause.” 

Art Institute 1n New York.—We learn from 
the Builder that “a fresh impetus is about to be 
given to the encouragement of Transatlantic art by 
the erection of a new establishment, to be termed 
the ‘Institute of Fine Arts,’ in New York. The 
Diisseldorf collection, once the property of Mr. 
Boker, forms the nucleus of the enterprise. Mr. H. 
W. Derby, the proprietor of the Diisseldorf Gallery, 
as soon as it came into his possession, seeing that 
the present gallery was inadequate to his purpose, 
determined to devote his energies towards establish- 
ing the largest Art-gallery hitherto attempted in that 
hemisphere. 

‘THE SocrETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine ARTs proposes haviug a conversazione in the 
Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House in the month 
of May, the Lord Mayor having most courteously 
allowed the use of this noble apartment for the pur- 
pose. The gathering cannot fail to be attractive. 

REGISTRATION OF Desicgns.—From a return 
recently made to the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Scholefield, we learn that, during the 
last five years, the sum of £8,468 9s. has been 
received by the Registrar for “ Ornamental Designs,” 
and £5,714 10s. for “ Useful or Non-ornamental 
Designs.” The return shows the respective sums 
paid under the different classes of designs entered 
for registration. We observe that, during the last 
two years, the total amount received for “ orna- 
mental” designs shows a considerable increase over 
the three preceding years, and a decrease, almost in 
equal proportion, in the sum paid for “ useful or 
non-ornamental ” designs. 

“Tae Sr. Jawes’s MaGazine.”—A new maga- 
ziue under this title is announced, to be edited by 
Mrs. 8. C. Hall. It is understood to be addressed 
“chiefly, though by no means exclusively, to the 
women of a household ;” and there can be no doubt 
that articles will be supplied by the best and most 
popular authors of the age and country. From the 
character of Mrs. Hall’s writings, it may be assumed 
that the work will be of a high and genial character, 
dealing strongly but generously with the varied sab- 
jects to be considered and discussed; while the inter- 
esting and the amusing will be necessarily prominent, 
due regard will be had to matters more substantial. 
_ Tus Lonvon Srergoscore Company are, it 
is said, preparing an album for presentation to Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort, to consist of six 
hundred of the most distinguished men and women 
of her subjects. Each portrait will be accompanied 
by an autograph. A work of deeper interest to the 
future it would be difficult to conceive. 

THe Wet at Cawnporr.—The ladies of India, 
with Lady Canning at the head of their committee, 
purpose to erect a monument over the too famous 
well at Cawnpore. Gilbert Scott, R.A., has made 
designs for this work. 

THE LaTE Mrs. Jameson left an unfinished his- 
tory of our Saviour; Lady Eastlake is now occupied 
in completing it for Messrs. Longman. 

Tae Statue or Inpusray, published in the 
February Part of the Art-Journal, is the work of 
“Mr.” and not “Mrs.” Thornycroft, to whom it 
was allotted. Our readers are aware that both are 
sculptors, and that each is eminent in the profession. 
It is pleasant to find them thus working together, 
happily and in perfect harmony ; their productions 





being so nearly alike in character and in merit, that 
it is almost natural to mistake the work of the one 
for that of the other. 








| to perpetuate. The text receives the most valuable 


Mr. Parker always turns out his books in the best 
manner, and he very generally introduces into them 
woodcuts that have been published more than once 
before. Accordingly, ‘this manual of Mr. Haines’ 
fulfils, to the letter, these prevailing conditions of 
Oxford publication. The book itself, indeed (though 
it does not specify that fact), is a second edition, 
very considerably enlarged and improved, of a 
somewhat similar ‘* manual”’ which appeared about 
twelve years ago. Mr. Haines has carefully and | 
diligently collected all the fresh information bearing 
upon his subject, which has been brought to light 
since the publication of his first edition, and his 
work now Son attained to a most satisfactory com- 
pleteness. It contains, in addition to full informa- 
tion upon almost every point, a truly remarkable 
‘list’ of the monumental brasses which yet remain 
in the British Isles. This list is arranged in coun- 
ties, and it shows that not less than 3,200 medieval 
brasses, with figures, &c., and 1,200 inscriptions and 
fragments are known to be still in existence in this 
country. It shows, also, both that memorials of this 


aid from the wood-cuts, ali of them (with a very 
few exceptions) from the skilful and experienced 
hand of Mr. R. B. Utting, whose name is so closely 
connected with this class of wood engraving. Many 
of the illustrations are repeated from the former 
edition of the work itself; many others are new ; 
but the most important examples, upwards of thirty 
in number, have been obtained from Mr. Boutell’s 
works on brasses, though Mr. Haines gives no inti- 
mation that such is the fact, nor does he even allude, 
except in the slightest manner, to the publications 
of that gentleman, to which he evidently is so 
greatly indebted. 

We cannot omit to notice the care with which 
Mr. Haines directs attention to the slabs that have 
been despoiled of their brasses. These silent wit- 
| nesses to sacrilegious spoliation prove that the num- 
ber of brasses that have been * lost,”’ is fully equal 
to that of the existing specimens. The indents cut 
upon the faces of these slabs are frequently both 
curious and interesting, since they show many in- 
stances of the outlines of compositions, of which 
there are no similar examples known to be in 
existence. 





A Treatise on Woop Enoravine, Historica 
AND PRACTICAL; with upwards of Three Hun- 
dred Illustrations engraved on Wood. By 
Joun Jackson, The Historical Portion by 
W. A. Cuatro, Second Edition, with a New 
Chapter on the Artists of the Present Day. By 
Henry G. Boun, and One Hundred and Forty- 
five additional Wood Engravings. Published 
by 1. G, Bonn, London. 


Engraving on wood has now become a portion of 
the Art-constitution, so to speak, of the country,— 
and a very important part too: the number of per- 
sons whose talent and labour it calls into requi- 
sition, either as artists, engravers, or printers, 





class have been recently executed in considerable 
numbers by living artists, and, on the other hand, 
that valuable early brasses have not uncommonly 
been abstracted from our churches during the last 
few years. The principal drawback from the ex- | 
cellence of Mr. Haines’ volume, is his classification 
of the brasses in centuries, instead of arranging them | 
in accordance with their several varieties of subjects. | 
This latter system of classification obviates a repeated | 
recurrence to brasses of the same class, and it also | 
carries on the interest of the reader more steadily by 
a continuous description of the several members of a 
single group, in their order of chronological suc- 
cession, 

Amongst the most interesting portion of Mr. 
Haines’ volume is the account which he gives of the 
comparatively recent discovery of brasses in many 
parts of the continent of Europe, in addition to the 
celebrated examples in Belgium. These memorials 
are chiefly found in Prussia, Poland, and Switzer- 
land, in some of the German States, and in Denmark 
and Sweden, and they are always worthy of atten- 
tive consideration. But very few examples have 
been noticed in Southern Europe, while, in the 
North, this species of memorial evidently enjoyed a 
decided popularity. We observe with much satis- 
faction that Mr. W. H. J, Weale, of Bruges, is pre- 
paring for publication in England an illustrated 
treatise on the monumental brasses, and, also, the 
incised stone slabs of Northern Europe. 

It is pleasant, at the present time, when archieo- 
logy is no longer a study of recent introduction, to 
find that such a work as that of Mr. Haines should 
make its appearance; for brasses have ever been 
the delight of archwologists in the first days of their 
zeal for medieval art; and, accordingly, while we 
infer from Mr. Haines’ work that the brass-rubbing 
sentiment still flourishes as vigorously as ever, it 
follows that we may assume the ranks of archwolo- 
gists to receive continually fresh accessions to their 
strength. It is true, indeed, that in some few in- 
stances the love of these engraven plates of the olden 
time never languishes, and that there are veterans as 
well as recruits who will hail Mr. Haines’ book with 
cordial gratification. Brasses, however, are gene- 
rally in especial favour with young archeologists ; 
and, since archwology is so valuable a study, we 
rejoice to discern in this new ‘“* Manual of Brasses”’ 
characteristic tokens that archeology is popular as 
ever. 

Mr. Haines’ manual will be found eminently 
useful by every student of English history, by all 
artists » Pog and, indeed, by every individual who 
may desire to know the personal memoirs of our 

redecessors, by whom, in past centuries, this Eng- 
fand of ours was inhabited. With a minutely exact 
record of all that may tend to elucidate the history 
of brasses themselves, Mr. Haines has associated 
much that by ready inference applies to the men 
who produced these memorials, as well as to the 
men and women whose memories they were designed 





would, if summed up, form no inconsiderable 
amount. Even the preparation of the raw mate- 
rial, the wood blocks, has become a distinct trade ; 
while some hundreds of tons weight of box-wood are 
annually imported into this country, chiefly from 
America and Turkey, to supply the demands of the 
draughtsmen. When Mr. % son brought out the 
first edition of his valuable work, more than twenty 
years ago, he could little have anticipated the ex- 
tent to which his art would be applied within so 
comparatively a short space of time. 

A more fitting opportunity, therefore, than the 
present for as this admirable and com- 
prehensive treatise could not be; and Mr. Bohn has 
done good service to Art, by obtaining the copyright 
and wood blocks from Mr. Mason Jackson—himself 
an eminent engraver on wood, and son of the 
orig'nal proprietor of the work—and re-issuing it, 
for the earlier edition has long been out of print, 
and is very rarely to be met with. ; 

A brief history of the art of wood engraving 
appeared in some of the very earliest numbers of 
our Journal, in the year 1839: these papers were 
followed two or three months afterwards by a long 
notice of Mr. Jackson’s work, which then first came 
into our hands, It would be quite superfluous to 
offer now any comment on a volume which, for its 
ample, accurate, and comprehensive information, 
has always been regarded as a standard history of 
the subject discussed in its pages. To the number 
of illustrations that originally appeared, Mr. Bohn 
has added seventy-five, to supply deficiencies which 
he considered might be advantageously filled, and 
has appended a few lines, when necessary, by way 
of description. } 

In the chapter devoted to the artists of the | 
sent day, little else is attempted than‘ the introduc- 
tion of numerous specimens of their works, borrowed 
from the Various illustrated books which have been 
published during the last twenty years, or there- 
abouts: these examples are accompanied by the 
names of the engravers, with a reference to the 
different books in which they have been engaged. 
At the end of the chapter is what professes to be 
lists of ** Painters who occasionally draw upon 
wood,” of “ Professional draughtsmen on wood,” 
and of ‘* Engravers on wood not before mentioned :”” 
but our own experience and practical knowledge of 
these matters compel us to state that these lists are 
very imperfect; many names are altogether omitted 
which ought to be there—for instance, Messrs. 
Nicholls, and Messrs. Butterworth and Heath, en- 
gravers whose works will bear comparison with 
most of the artists comprised in Mr. Bohn’s lists ; 
the former is a long established “ firm,” the latter 
is of more recent date; but in both cases the pages 
of the Art-Journal bear good evidence of their 
skill. 

Comparing the productions of the wood engravers 
of the present day with those of whom Jackson 
makes mention, it is satisfactory to know that the 
art has not deteriorated in the slightest degree; in 
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some respects, as in landscape, it has unquestion- 
ably advanced ; and this because the draughtsmen 
on wood are better artists than those of a quarter 
of a century ago, and know better what the en- 
graver requires. More depends on the draughtsman 
than the uninitiated are aware of; we have often 
seen drawings very carefully made on the wood 
which would not “cut” well, for a peculiar style 
of pencilling is necessary to produce an effective 
efgraving; and this is to be attained only after 
considerable practice. Certainly there is in the 
present day no lack of encouragement both for the 
artist and the engraver, for never was there such a 
demand for both, whether their labours are devoted 
to illustrate a penny periodical or a costly volume 
of standard literature. 

Attempts have been made of late to apply photo- 
graphy to wood, and thus supersede the pencil of 
the artist; but hitherto oF have failed for any 
really practical purpose ; and we do not see how it 
could be successfully adopted, inasmuch as there 
must be in a photographic picture the absence of 
that peculiar manipulation absolutely indispensable 
to the engraver. We will not go so far as to say 
thata subject thus transferred to the block would 
not “cut,’’ but it would be most ineffective, and 
very unlike a good wood engraving. The merit 
that belongs to Mr, Bohn in the editing this work is, 
as our readers will readily believe, very considerable. 





Tues Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow. Illustrated by 
J. Nozt Paton, R.S.A. Published by the 
Royal Association for the Promotion of the 
Fine Arts in Scotland. Edinburgh. 


The society which has put forth this work has 
latterly adopted the plan of presenting to its sub- 
scribers a series of engravings bound into a volume, 
instead of a single large print, euch as is usually 
given to the members of other and similar societies. 
True, also, to its strictly national character, it 
chooses Scottish pictures and Scottish subjects; yet, 
sometimes, as we find here, calls in the aid of the 
Southerner’s graving-tools. The six pictures en- 
graved in this volume were, as we have elsewhere 
stated, a commission to Mr, Paton, and formed the 
principal prize in the last year’s distribution. The 
old Border ballad they illustrate is very popular in 
the North, and offers several good pictorial ‘ situa- 
tions,”’ of which the artist has availed himself with 
the skill and talent that have given him so high and 
well-deserved a reputation,—though we do not think 
Mr. Paton’s strength lies in such subjects as these ; 
he is more of an imaginative painter than one who has 
made this kind of historical genre his practice. ‘The 
first plate, engraved by R. C. Bell, and rather heavily, 
represents the quarrel: there is considerable spirit 
in the general arrangement of the principal group, 
and much character in their faces; but the subject 
is too much crowded in every way to be effective. 
The next is the parting of the knight from his wife 
in the courtyard of his castle: he has mounted his 
horse to ride to the place of combat in the “ Dens 
o’ Yarrow,” and embraces tenderly her he is never 
to see again; the pose of this group—figures and 
animals, for two noble hounds are among them—is 
very easy and natural, and the sentiment of the sub- 
ect is truly felt; the plate is carefully engraved 
y Lumb Stocks, A.R.A. The third plate, engraved 
by the same hand, represents the lady watching for 
the return of her husband, in a recessed window of 
her bed-chamber: the subject is rich from the 
accessories and ornamental furniture ; but Mr. Paton 
has certainly violated the principles of com osition, 
by placing the dog, at its full-length, in the fore- 
ground, at a right angle with the figure and with 
the lines of the recess, The fourth plate, engraved 
by C. W. Sharpe, discloses the combat, in which 
treachery overcomes valour, and the brave knight, 
after killing or disabling a number of his foes, is 
stabbed from behind. Notwithstanding the spirit 
infused into this subject, its action is too melo- 
dramatic to be dignified. The fifth plate represents 
& group of figures, among whom is the wife, mourn- 
ing over the knight’s dead body on the field of 
battle ; it is engraved by C. W. Sharpe, but whether 
owing to his translation of the picture, or to the 
painter's method of arranging the light and shade, 


the print is most ineffective: nowhere can the eve | 


rest on a single passage. The last plate, engray 

by L. Stocks, is the gem of the whole; the eieht 
and his lady, both dead, are lying side by side on 
a temporary bier, which their retainers bear home- 
wards on the shoulder, The picture breathes a 
deeply solemn and fine poetical feeling : the slow 
march of the strong-limbed bearers, the 
followers, the riderless charger with his head earth- 
wards, the landscape dimmed by evening twilight 
show that a poet-painter’s mind was at work on the 
theme : it is evidently one which the artist felt and 
success was, therefore, a necessary result, > 


__—. 
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IxprA AND Hien Asta. By Hermann, ADOLPHE, 
and Ronert De Scuracintweit. Published 
by Trtpner & Co., London; F. A. Brock- 
navs, Leipzig. 

In the month of August, 1859, we directed the 

attention of our readers to this work, then prepar- 

ing for publication. Some idea of its character, 
importance, and magnitude may be formed from 

the contents of the title-page :—“ Results of a 

Scientific Mission to India and High Asia, by Her- 

mann, Adolphe, and Robert De Schlagintweit ; 

undertaken between the years 1854 and 1858, by 
order of the Court of Directors of the Honourable 

East India Company. The work will consist of 

Nine Volumes of scientific Text, and of an Atlas in 

Three Volumes Folio, containing Views and Maps, 

with explanatory Letter-press.” : 

A more detailed description of this vast literary 
and artistic undertaking was given in our previous 
notice. We are induced to refer to the work again 
from our having just received from the German pub- 
lishers several specimens of the forthcoming prints, 
which are executed on a large scale, and, so far as 
we remember, are exact fac-similes of the drawings 
submitted to our inspection by the two surviving bro- 
thers, when they visited London in 1859; Adolphe 
was assassinated on his travels, by a tribe of 
barbarous Asiatics. Much of the ecenery represented 
in these views is of the grandest character: tower- 
ing mountains of more than Alpine height crowned 
with snow; vast ranges of hills wild, solitary, and 
almost verdureless ; deep, rocky ravines, fit hiding- 

laces for beasts of prey. Other pictures, however 

Reve a civilized and pleasant aspect: hills and 
valleys partially clothed with trees, and a narrow 
river, perhaps, winding its way through the hollow ; 
small, tranquil lakes, not unlike some of our own 
Welsh and Scotch, except that they lack the rich 
foliage which so often graces the latter, and gives 
beauty and colour to them. One view represents a 
inoue suspension foot-bridge of cane, stretched 
across a wide river, the banks of which, on either 
side, are covered with goodly trees that serve to sus- 
tain the passage-way ; another view, ‘‘ The Kinda 
Range, in the Nigrilis,’’ might very well pass for a 
home-scene in Wales, or the mountain counties of 
the north of England; while here and there is a 
town standing on a dry, sandy plain, backed by 
lofty hills, on whose distant summits are visible the 
walle and towers of edifices which have the appear- 
ance of ancient baronial castles of Europe. Such 
are the varied contents of the portfolio now at our 
side. 

These prints are executed, some in tinted litho- 
graphy—they can scarcely be called chromo-litho- 
graphs—and some, the major part, are printed in 
oils, The work, when completed, will form a mag- 
nificent record of travels, and a most valuable addi- 
tion to the pronin, scientific, and statistical 
history of the quarter of the world to which it 
refers. A publication of this extent and character 
could only have been produced under such patron- 
age, and with such support as it has received both 
at home and abroad. 





Tue Stanparp Liprary ATLAS OF CLASSICAL 
Geocrariuy, Completed to the Present State 
of Knowledge. Published by H. G. Boun, 
London. 

The members of the College of Preceptors, and 
indeed every one engaged in educational work, 
must welcome the appearance of this cheap, con- 
venient, and clea:ly-engraved atlas of the countries 
known to theancients, But its utility is not limited 
to teachers; for there are few readers of the history 
and literature of the Greeks, Romans, and other 
nations long passed away, who have not felt the 
pressing want of such a ‘*handy” work of re- 
ference as this, It contains twenty-two maps of 
countries known under the titles they bear in classic 
history, with a copious index giving the latitude 
and longitude of every place named therein, 





Hoop'’s Own ;. OR, LAvGHTER FRomM YeaR TO 
Year. Being a further Collection of his Wit 
and Humour, with a Preface by his Son. Second 
Series. Published by E. Moxon & Co., London. 


We welcome this Second Series of Hood’s inimitable 
writings and humorous designs with unqualified 
satisfaction. The son is not only hereby honouring 
the enius and the memory of his worthy father, 
but he is also conferring a benefit on the public in 
general, in thus giving them, in something like a 
collected form, what has hitherto been scattered 
over a great variety of publications. Quite true is 
the remark of the younger Hood,—who, by the way, 
inherits not a little of the father’s talent,—that 
‘* although Thomas Hood has been dead fifteen years, 
his fame, instead of dying out, is on the increase ;— 

















indeed, time has rather added to than obse i 

popularity, and his writings find an ever ema 
circle of readers in England ; while, in America, te 
is almost better known than in his own country.” 
This is only what was to be expected, since Ton 
Hood,” as he was familiarly called, wrote the greater 
part of his works, a generation has arisen, who, in 
their childish days, scarcely knew him; and hence 

with the progress of time, comes a wider circle of 
oe: which these re-publications will greatly 
aid in extending. ‘Ihe collected works of Hood will 
one day become standard books of English literature 
of a class almost unique. 





Tue Lecenp or St. Swirnin: A Rhyme f i 
Weather. With twelve Iestentians oy ey 
Faep, R.S.A. Published by Hamitton, Apaus 
AND Co., London; J. Menzies, Edinburgh. - 


We scarcely know whether the poem or the illus- 
trations, which are here united, have afforded us 
more amusement. The author of the former has 
transferred his hero from the episcopal city of Win- 
chester, his usual residence, as history says, to a 
temporary dwelling on the banks of the Dee. It is 
summer time, and every river and streamlet is dried 
up. St. Swithin is a “droughty saint,” and can 
procure no water to mix his grog; but hearing that 
the abbot of a neighbouring priory has some in his 
well-stored fish-ponds, he sends to beg a butt-full 
to ** fill his tubs and pails :’”’— 
*** St. Swithin,’ roared the abbot, 
* Fie on the drunken rogue! 
Dares he propose to drain my pond, 
That he may swig his grog!** _ 
The refusal evokes St. Swithin’s wrath ; so he works 
some magic spell which brings down torrents of rain 
over the whole locality. The deluge destroys the 
abbot’s stately tower, frees the “ trout and perch” 
from their imprisonment, carries away his flocks 
and herds, and, finally, sends the holy but selfish 
owner of all these good things floating helplessly 
down the roaring flood, *‘ perched on a cole of hay.” 
There is an excellent moral tacked on to the end of 
the droll story. First, a warning against intemper- 
ance, by exhibiting its bitter fruits; next, a lesson 
is read to the selfish and the churlish ; and, lastly, 
a word of advice is given upon that Christian virtue, 
charity, in the estimate we form of the character of 
others :-— 
“ Defore we judge our neighbour's cause, 
First let us look within ; 
Perchance we harbour in our heart 
Some secret, darling sin. 
** Some pleasant and congenial vice 
We narse as fondly there, 
As the abbot nursed his favourite fish, 
And spurned St. Swithin’s prayer.” 

There is a quiet humour, altogether free from 
vulgarity, in Mr. Faed’s drawings which is most 
entertaining ; and looking at them as artistic works, 
we cannot but speak of them highly. The frontis- 

iece, representing a poor woman weeping beside 

er husband, who lies by the roadside in a state of 
helpless intoxication, is an admirable picture, full 
of instruction. The illustrations are of considerable 
size, and are printed in lithography. They hare 
been very carefully transferred to the stones by 
Mr. C, Schacher. 





SHAKSPERE: HIS BIRTHPLACE AND 178 NEIGH- 
pourHoop. By Joun R. Wise. Lilustrated 
by W. J. Liston. Published by Smrtu, ELpER, 
AND Cv., London.} 


This is something more than a mere topographical 
history of Shakepere’s birthplace,—we adopt 
author’s orthography of the poet’s name, and not 
that we are accustomed to use,—and it certainly 
merits, in the way of introduction, more than the 
modesty of Mr. Wise has permitted him to say im 
the opening chapter. ‘‘ The aim of this little k 
is not very high; but if it will, in some measure, 
take away the reproach of meagreness from the 
handbooks to Stratford, and throw some little light 
on the text of Shakspere, by giving the all 
better idea of the land where the poet lived, I 
be very well content.” ; bout 
Independently of what the writer tells us sow 
Stratford, he unfolds in a pleasant, —_ manner 
what we may assume to be a picture of hakspere 8 
mind and habits as developed in certain ar 
and passages throughout his writings, — = 
well as dramas, and explains phrases por Hip 
peculiar to the county o Warwickshire, W hat 
also to be found therein. As an epitome 0 oath 
the most distinguished commentators have put for 4 
united with much that is Mr. Wise’s we 
story of Stratford and Shakspere will be re ease 
pleasure and profit by those who have neither - 
nor opportunity to digest more elaborate comments. 
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LEAMINGTON KITCHENER 


Took the First-class Prize at the Great Exhibition, 1861, 
Also in Dublin. 
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'SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 


5000 hatag, aivered. an. snd: » white metal, it cannot, in the 
‘complained of by many purchasers of Pilate. 





of Twenty Years’ use is ample proof of its 
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EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE, AS IN SILVER. 
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Cruet Frames, from 18s. 6d. ; Egg Frames, 986. 64. Corner Dishes, £6 16s, set of Four. 


SLACK’S IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


Balance Handle. Warranted not to come loose in the Handle. 








This Range will be found to surpass any that are now 
in use, for Cooking with greater ease by one fire. 


TABLES, 16s., 20s., 22s.; DESSERTS, 11s., 14s., 15s. 6d. per Dozen. It is applicable for 
Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated 50 years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. HEATING ROOMS OR B ATHS 
Burning cheaper fuel, and is a 


SLACK’S PATENT DISH COVERS, 


Raised in one piece, without seam, 21s. set of Six. Say re ees Seege ao How, Rite He, Britannia metal, Blok tne 


SLACK’S IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE 


Contains every requisite in Fenders, Fire Irons, Tea Trays, Tea Urns, Stewpans, Moulds, &c., La. | 
Catalogues, with 250 Drawings and Prices, may be had gratis, or Post Free. 
ORDERS SENT CARRIAGE FREE PER RAIL. 


CERTAIN CURE for SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 
The top forms a hot plate, and the 





Which is the great objection generally felt to 
Glove Range, 


Can be seen in operation at 


RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, suact’s WAREHOUSE, 


(OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE.) 336, STRAND. 
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Every description of Hall, 
Shop, and Railway - station 
Dials and Clocks now first ma- 
nufactared by Steam Machi- 
nery, on very advantageous 
terms, and by special contract, 
in any quantities, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 
Sizes and prices immediately 

_ forwarded on application. 
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FREE AND SAFE BY POST. 

Every Watch in the latest Style, and most carefully finished. 
GENTLEMEN’. ' A 
Construction, enamel 


Watch is guaranteed. All are 
carefully examined and timed 
for use; and every Watch is 
adjusted and cleaned at the 
end of the first year without 
charge, if it has not been , 
broken, and has never been in 
another watchmaker’s hands. 
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WILLIAM. S.. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY ‘WAREHOUSE, 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, and 6, 
PLACE; and 1, NEWMAN ‘MEWS, LONDON, W. 
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THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR FENDERS, STOVES, FIRERONS, 
SILVER. AND CHIMNEY-PIECES. 


Buyers of the above are finall 
The REAL NICKEL SLY ER, in MON, when | deciding, to visit WILLIAM & S BURTON'S SHO 


essrs. Elk and| ROOMS. They contain such an ansortments, of EN- 
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to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either | FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL, IRONMONGERY 
usefully or ornamentally, as Lg possible test can it | as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 


be distinguished from real silver nore beauty of yo aoa ex uisiteness a a a 


A spell waste mt sie of first quality for Sots of bars, £3168 £3 15s, to £83. 10s; bronzed fenders, with 
finish oo a eaian ‘Standards, 7s. to £5 12s, ; steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11 ; 
King's or | ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 15s. to £18 ; 
dia Bi sliver Denewick Lily | Military, Pyoey yy £1 8s. to £2100 ; fire-irons, from 
Pattern. | Pattern. &e. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

| ‘The BURTON and all’other PATENT STOVES; 
| with radiating hearth-plates. 
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BEDS, MATTRESSES, AND | corrsce rarrean tea 


: AND COFFEE SERVICE. 
BEDSTEADS. ae 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON’S NEW LIST of BEDS, | Milkewer........ Zpl10 3190) 
BEDDING, and BEDSTEADS, is NOW READY, —. eel 


and can be had gratis. os. te) 
The quality of Beds, Mattresses, &c., of every de- 
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nome peices. . An prices are in harmony with those which have tended to 
Coffee Sets, Dish make his House lronmongery Establishment the most 
Liqueur Frames, extensive in the kingdom. 
ds of re-plating | Peather beds 
German spring mattresses ... 
Patent Rheoeline Beds 
Horse-hair mattresses 
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- | Toilette quilts 
Counterpanes 
Portable folding bedsteads... 
per pair ; larger sl : : 
ioz.; extra fine, ivory, = Patent iron bedsteads, with 
50s. ; white bone table| dove-tail joints 
Ornamental brass ditto 
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; black wood- handled’ table 
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WILLIAM. 8. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 


MAY BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 500 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS ILLIMITED STOCK 
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Hot-water Dishes, Lampe, 


Stoves, | 
Fenders, Gaseliers, 
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; Table Cutlery, Iron and Brass 
Niekei Silver and Britannia Baths Bedding, 
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Dish Covers, |” “Kitebea See tens be 3 and Kettles, Turnery, si oe 
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WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE 


TWENTY > LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 
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JAMES 8. VIRTUE, PRINTER, CITy ROAD, LONDON, 





